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FOREIGN. 





err ee . 

The steamer Hibernia reached Boston on the 6th 
- et, bringing Lonuon papers to the 19th ult. 
The frost has been so intense on the Danube, that 


rocks which for centuries had obstr:.cted the naviga- | 


tion near Lintz, suddenly burst, ana thus opened the 
bed of the river. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The excitement upon the Oregon question had 
measurably subsided, though the English press con- 
inves unsparing remarks upon President Polk’s in- 
jueural, and some of them speak as if wor was ine- 
yitable unless our government retracts. 

From the European Times.—“‘Ornecon. Whether 
wisely or not, English pride is always taking offence 
at what is regarded as American bombast, and the 
ugnacious feelings thus grows, like jealousy, by 
what it feeds on. Americans are naturally and 


its greatness, and its amazing strides in prosperity. 
This praiseworthy feeling, becomingly entertained 
or judiciously enunciated, would command, and is 


| entitled to respect. But when it is put forward of. 


fensively, as is too often the case, with—‘*We thrash- 
ed you when we were three millions, we can the 
morereadily do so now that we are nineteen mil- 
jions,"—neither the boast nor the inference is cal- 
culated to produce very pacific retorts. 

As to the Oregon itself, that appears to be the last 
matter regarded in the controversy. It is the man- 
yer, not the matter in dispute, that is offensive, and 
seers are provoked neither pleasant nor complimen- 
tary. Let us hope that the storm will blow over: a 
hostile conflict between the two countries would in- 
fict deadly injuries on both. England would, pro- 
bably, suffer most; for, at the outset, her manufac- 
turing population would become paupers by the 
eotton trade being cutoff; and the commerce of 
America would be literal'y swept from the ocean.” 

The lexas excitement revived somewhat upon the 
arrival out of the Cambria, with the news that the 
Texans seemed to hesitate to accept the propositions 
of the United States congress. It will be a momen- 
lary flame however. They virtually abandon that 
cause, 

The European Times, says: “The last accounts from 
lhe western shores of the Atlantic, bring the very 
unexpected tidings that the young republic of Texas 
$ notso enamored of annexation as the friends of 
that project in congress, and throughout the Union, 
expected or desired. ‘i‘he intelligence has not prov- 


ed unpalatable to the popular taste on this side of | 


the water, 


Was unlooked for. Every one regarded the question 


ss virtually settled when congress adopted the annex- | 


ailon, and people had resigned themselves calmly to 

Whal they could not prevent. 
Ln hiatus has awakened: fresh hope in the 
rene that Texas will continue independent, 
al, by repudiating the alliance with the levi- 


| . . . . ° T 
St Fepublie, it may afford, irrespective of the U. 


turer,” 


| he anaes received from the United States by 
Prange ria have materially changed the tone of 
Satie our future relations with the American 
yesing The fact cannot be concealed that a ve- 
country hey of the intelligent classes in this 
mdi oe) strong opinions on the propriety 
Retican " lexas from becoming a member of the 
ttounds Py both on commercial and political 
ths bare! ird reason weighs much with another 
tavery roa ict desire they feel to prevent human 

this object Ping spread over a larger surface, 
Atomplished oer consider would be much easier 
deal with re 23, tae lriends of abolition having to 
That would b Mfant state like Texas compared to 


Detican Th gg result of its absorption into the 


Non : 
© orall these grounds the intelligence that 


nexali 

the de facta 7a likely to be determinedly opposed by 
€ connor rumen of the embryo state, added 

tered from a that the stronger power will be de- 

Beneral ati f ®Mpting coercion, has produced very 

Various a action. = [American News Letter. 

® Well as mors are given out by the British presses 


itement “ome of our own, to keep up continued 


It has excited some surprise, because it 


as commander in chief of the North American 
forces. Another is that certain transport ships are 
to bring out certain regiments,—and a third is, that 
the Terrible, steamer, is to be fitted with 28 guns, at 
a cost of £150,000, which the account states to be 
double that of a 120 gun ship. There are annually 
troops and commanders sent out in the place of 
others recalled. Such incidents in common times 
occasion hardly a passing notice. {tis well enough 
to have an eye to movements at present however. 

Trade appears to be without material change. 
Prices of some of our produce have advanced a 
| trifle. 

The queen’s visit to Ireland is to take place in Ju- 
‘ly. O’Connell bas promised her a cordial reception. 
| «Mr. Everett, the American minister, entertained 
‘a distinguished party of the nobility on Thursday. 
| Amongst the number was Viscount and Viscountess 
| Palmerston, Mrs. S. Rogers, Lord and Lady Den- 





| Dr. Wollf bas arrived in England, and in a letter 
'to Capt. Grover, which is published in the papers, 
|has given a graphic sketch of his “hair breadth 
‘*seapes” in the mission from which he has returned, 
| Parutament. The European Times says: The 
primary bone of contention in parliament, as in the 
| country, has been the increased grant to Maynooth. 
|The subject was brought before the house of com- 

mons, on the 4th instant, by Sir Robert Peel, in a 
| speech of considerable length and power. He en- 
| tered fully into the subject, and astonished the great 
body of his supporters, by the boldness of his inno- 
_vations and the length to which he professed his 
‘willingness to go in order to secure the pacification 


| of Jrelana. 


| gised the Premier’s foresight and liberality. 
'way the Maynooth grant was introduced, and the 


| second reading of the bill was fixed for Friday last, 


| when the debate may be said to have commenced in 


| earnest. 
|speakers, by more than usual acrimony and ta- 
lent. Amongst the speakers who most distinguished 
‘themselves was Mr. Disraeli. He addressed the 
'house with point and bitterness, and the taunts 
| which he levelled at Sir Robert Peel were more 
savage than playful—more personal than argumen- 
| tative. 
| Jrecanp. The Queen’ visil serves for the excite- 
'ment of the day. A rumoris mentioned in the Dub- 
‘lin Evening Post, that 8,000 of troops are to be with- 
_drawn from Ireland and sent to Canada. A repeal 
dinner was to be given to O'Connell on the Ist May. 
| Ata meeting on the 14th, O'Connell read the report 
of the committee on the Maynooth Endowment bill, 
| which bill he stated Roman Catholics of [reland 
' would gratefully receive. He had been asked why 
he did not go over to support the bill?—his answer 
was, because he was better employed here. 
iL >See Postscript on the last page. 
FRANCE. 


A long debate took place in 


SLAVE QUESTION. 





chase his freedom, and the right of a slave to pro- 
perty, is recognized, and their moral and religious 
condition provided for. The deputies have still to 
act upon the bill. 

Marshal Soult has brought before the French 
chambers a magnificent project for arming the fortifi- 
cations of Paris, and for enlarging the fortifications 
of various places on the coast. 

The French minister of war has appointed a com- 
mission for re-organizing the military bands of the 
army. 

The vintage in France is very backward, and a 
considerable portion of it has been destroyed by the 
excessive cold of the winter. 


: - a 
vecomingly proud of their country, its institations, | man, Lord Brougham, and Dowager Lady Holland.” | 


Mr. Shiel, as the mouth-piece of the | 
| Irish nation, gratefully accepted, and warmly eulo-| 
i In this | 


Jt was marked, on the part of some of the | 


day, butin an hour. Frankfort, Mentz, Cologne, 
Dresden, Prague, and a number of other towns, 
and several thousand villages, were covered with 
water. 

The magnificent bridge of Dresden has been car- 
ried away, and many edifices have been destroyed, 
In the midst of the general desolation, public chari- 
ty has not remained inactive. Committees have been 
been formed in the cities, and assistance has been 
afforded in every direction. At the head of the 
committees are inscribed the names of kings, princes, 
ministers, generals, provincial governors, and bish- 
ops. One committee collected at Berlin, between 
the Ist and 17th of April, 104,792 thalers (£16,000.) 

The Impartial du Rhin states that the cold has 
much injured the vines in various parts of the Lower 
Rhine At Wolxheim, a village where very superior 
wine is made, the inhabitants have lost ail hope of 
' having a crop next year. 
| A destructive epidemic amongst the cattle and 
| horses is still raging in Prussia. A letter from Konigs- 
berg states that 4,000 head have perished in a single 
| district. 
| ‘The Austrian government has called to Vienna the 
| captains of the four great circles of Bohemia, and 
isome of the chief manufacturcrs and merchants of 
/each, to consult with them on the best measures to be 
| taken to put anend to the stagnation of trade, and 
the consequent distress that prevails in the mountain 
districts of that country. 

RUSSIA. 

| The Count Woronzoff has set out from St. Peters- 
burgh for the purpose of pushing the war operations 
against Circassia. 


SWITZERLAND. 


| Iwrestive war. The dispute in relation to the 
expulsion of the Jesuits has fomented into actual 
| war, and some thousands of human beings are alrea- 
dy victims! 

The people of the Basle campagne and the more 
disorderly in Berne formed a corps with which to at- 
_tack Lucerne, while the Canton of Argau summon- 
ed by the tocsin all good Protestants to arms. One 
account states—‘“‘Last night, (March 30,) fires were 
seen at two or three points, which were probably 
signals. Many of the municipalities have agreed to 
give from four to six francs to those who should par- 
| take in the invasion, and to allow them each from half 
|a frane or two francs a day. A force five thousand 
| Strong crossed the frontier of Lucerne on the 29:h of 
March. Meanwhile, the town of Lucerne was has- 
| tily fortified; the Vorort mustered seventeen batal|i- 
| ons to interpose if necessary; the government of Ber- 
|ne placed seven batailions under arms; Zug and Uri 
|sent contingents to Lucerne. The army which [,u- 
}cerne mustered is variously estimated at 10,000 or 
20.009. With a strong force General De Sonnenburg 
| advanced to meet the invaders. " 


| A battle commenced at Zofingen. The troops of 
|Lucerne retired. The invaders, after forming a 
‘Junction with another column from Berne, divided 





»48upply of cotton for the English manufac: | the chambers of peers, where a bill passed, by which| and advanced by two roads, one to the principal 
(a slave in the French colonies is allowed to pur-| bridge across the Emme, the other took the right 


,and passed the Emme at Wetheastein. 

| The first column was repeatedly attacked—were 
finally thrown into confusion, and very few of them 
escaped. 

The main body, however, proceeded, and on the 
3st took possession of the heights about Gutsch.— 
On reaching the narrow valley of the Keus, through 
which the Basle road passes, a mine was sprung by 
the troops of Lucerne which threw them into utter 
confusion—of which their opponents availed. Night 
suspended the conflict, which was renewed next day. 
The invaders were repulsed, losing fr»m 600 to 1200 
men dead on the field. The Lucerners boast of hav- 
ing had but three killed—though many were wound- 
ed. 





GERMANY. 

Fearrut [nunpation. The Revue de Paris states 
that the greatest inundation of which Germany has 
during two centuries preserved the recollection, were 
those of 1655 and of 1784; nevertheless, neither of 
those events was so disastrous as the inundations of 
the present year. 

The entire Germanic confederation, a part of 
Austria and of Poland, have been literally under wa- 
ter since the 30thof March. The Rhine, the Maine, 


The invaders were treated with such fierceness in 
all quarters, that it is said that out of 4,000 or 5.000 
men not more than 2,000 had escaped massacre, 

he diet has again been convoked, and the session 
was re-opened on the 5th ult. The first debate was 


irregular and stormy; but it was resolved to refer the 
whole question to a committee. 


yt 
Ihe government of Berne sent a commissioner to 








Cathcart, K.6 ne of these is, that Lieut. Gen. Earl 


the Neckar, the Danube, the Elbe, and the Vistula, 


Lucerne with a supply of money, in order to relieve 
the distress of the prisoners of that turbulent Canton 


. . is t . } : an r ts pa . } _ . ’ . ‘ . . 
Big. 10, Voi ae succeed Sir Rich. Jackson,| have in succession overflowed their banks, notin a land negotiate their release, Committees had also 
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teen eppoimted at Zurich erd Lucerne for the assist- absurd notions of “protection,” which in Mexico is 
ing of the cefeated Lucerne refugees. The Canton|more openly adopted than in the United States, as 


of Argsu was occupied by the federal troops; and |a direct means of extorting money from the people. 
cre of the federa} ccn missioners left Argau for Lu-| The “national debt” of this oppressed race is as 
cerrecn the 5th. On his departure, a very large | follows: . 





number of wemen and childien assembled around | Internal debt $18,550,000 

him, and entreated him to implore the mercy of the English ‘ 60,000,000 

Lucerne government in behalf of their husbands and | United States claims 2,400,000 

parents. Seventy-four families of Aigau bad as yet Other claims 3,200,000 

received no tidings of their relations: the place has 

net quite four thousand inhabitants. Total $84,150,000 
Letters from Zurich, cf the 9th, state that the ex-| The customs were solemnly pledged for the pay- 





New York, vice John O. Dickey, removed, 


Otis N. Cole, collector. &c. at Sackett’s ] 


rbor, 
Phineas W. Leland, collector of Fa}! River, Ma 
» 2a8s, 


vice Charles J. Holmes, removed. 
Edwin Wilbur, collector of Newport, R 1. yj 
? “de ce 


William Ennis, removed. 


Thomis M. Pettit, of Philadelphia, to be attorney 


of the United States for the eastern district \ 
sylvania, vice Henry M. Watts, removed. of Penn. 


Henry Horn, collector of Philadelphia, vice Calvin 


Blythe, removed. 


Henry Welsh, naval officer, Philadelphia, Vice 


asperation of the conquering army is so great that: ment of the first item, but the highly respectable late! Joel B. Sutherland, removed. 


ferious epprehensions were entertained as to the fate | dictator seized them for his own use. The whole 
of the priseners taken before Lucerne. These pris-| revenue of Mexico for 1840 was $12,744,157, de- 
cners are said to be 1602 in all. Amorg them aes | rived from mcst ruthless extortions. The natural 
180 Bernese, and 694 Argcvians. effect of the misgovernment in Mexico will now 

Mexico. We recently made some rematks on the } have the same effect in Texas, as does that of Spain 
protable influence that snnexaticn will exercise |" the frontier towns of France, viz: the formation 


upon the trede between tle United States and Texas. | of extensive depots for goods to run into Mexico in 
When ve consider the condition of Mexico itself, | 2!! directions. This in France is a regular organized 
the inefficiency of its government, the prohibitive | rade, having extensive insurance arrangements to 
ond oppressive nature of the Jaws it attempts to en- /Cover goods almost to any point in the interior of 
force. the demoralized cordition of the people and Spain. Chihuahua alone consumes some $3,000,000 
of public integrity, in connecticn with the wants of , Of goods, at prices ranging 100 per cent. above those 
the people, we become struck with the important; in the United States, for “the frotection” of the 
results which must necessarily grow out of the ad- | Compsumers, of course. With the advancement of the 
vance of the United States’ citizens with ample sup | United States population, this premium on smugg} 
plies of gonds to the Mexican frontier. The so called | 19g will daily become more tempting, and the result 
republic of Mexico is a most absurd oligarchy of a} ™ay probably work out out a more civilized systent 
handful of men who contro) about 7,000,000 of peo- | of commercial policy, although our own Jaws pre- 
ple. According to the best recent authorities, the | Sent similar barbarisms. [M. ¥. Morn. News. 


inhabitants are classed as follows: TEXAS. 


1793. 1842, By the President of the Republic of Texas. 
Indians, 2,319,741 4,500,000 | _A PROCLAMATION. _ 
Eurcpeans, 7.994 | Whereas, since the close of the Jast session of Con- 
White Creoles, 677.458 1,000,000 ' gress, a joint resolution respecting the annexation of 


1,515,500 Texas to the United States, has, by their Congress 
. ws. , been adopted, authorising the president of the Uni- 
4,483,529 7,015 500 | ted States to select the alternative of two certain 

The last estimate was tlat made by the govern- | Propositions contained in the said joint resolution as 
ment. Now, of these 7,015,500 persons who occupy 'the basis for cousummating the proposed annexa- 


Mexico, it is known that 80,000 only of all the classes, | ton: , 
except whites, can read and write; of the 1,000,000 | And, whereas, the president of the United States 
whites one half are mules, and of these the highest | has selected the first and second sections of the reso- 


estimates make one-fifth who can read and write. —|Jutions as such basis, and notified this government 
Here, then, out of a population of 7,000,000, there | thereof. 
are only 100,000 who are in any respect fitted to| (Here follow the resolutions passed by the United 
take part in the public affairs. This small class is | States Congress for the annexation of Texas.] 
directed by a few military men, and they call the; . 2d, whereas, the premises, requiring the solemn 
whole a “republic.” The exports from Mexico for deliberation and action of the representatives of the 
1841 were as follows: 

Specie, 

Other articles, 


Mestizos & other castes 








$18,500,000 | the Congress of the republic; 


1,500 000 | 





Total $20,000,000 | power vested in me by the constitution, do, by these jg also contradicted by the Union, which adds, that 
The imports were— | presents, require that the senators and representatives that mission has been offered to Mr. Pickens, of §.§ 
England, 4,500,000 | to Congress of this republic, shall assemble, in special Carolina. 

France, 3,000.000 Serres at the ag = hg rs ote Ape w ert of hemes 
Hamburg, 1,500,000 ashington, on Monday, the sixteenth day of June 3 lide ay Republican, says 
Other places, 3,500,000 | munications as may be made to them, and to consult lands on the west side of Fox river, recently surrey: 





Total, 12,300,000 | may be deemed meet for the welfare of Texas. 





Excess exports, $7.700,000 | 
This indicates the extent to which smuggling is | [1 s] 
carried on under the absurdiy oppressive laws ‘to | 
protect her home industry. The duties collected on 
the imports were $5,287,097, or about 45 per cent. 
average. The corruption of the government officers 
is proverbial, and, consequently, large quantities of 
goods are entered, even now, without paying daties, 


Independence of the Republic, the tenth. 
ANSON JONES. 


By the President: 
Esn’r Auten, Acting Secretary of State. 


| people, form an extraordinary occasion for convening 





| Therefore, be it known, that I, ANSON JONES, | 
| President of the republic of Texas, by virtue of the Mr, Van Buren being appointed minister to London, 


‘and determine on such measures as in their wisdom 


In testimony whereof, I have caused the Great 
Seal of the republic to be hereunto affixed.— 
Done at the town of Washington, this fifteenth 
day of April, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-five, and of the 





even wien carried across the Prairies fromheU ————>_———__E=EE=aaw— ae wet 
States to Sata Fe. Some details of this trade for NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 

the last year will be found under the commercial 
head. ‘The consumption of cotton goods is very ex- 
tensive in Mexico, and the import of cotton twists 
is prohibited by the provident government, ostensibly 
to encourage ‘home manufactures,” but really to 
raise money by selling permits for ils introduction to| York, vice Justus McKinstry, removed. 
English merchants. There are in Mexico fifly- | 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


York, vice Amos T. Tryon, removed. 





sume about 3,000,000 pounds of cotton per annum, 
while the growth of Mexico, is about 1,000,000 
pounds only. There are about five thousand hand 


into cotton cloth, the price of which will average 
twenty-five cents, for an article worth len cents in 
the United States. The benefits which the Mexicans ied. 
derive from paying the makers of this cloth the! removed. 
extra fifleen cents, are ‘‘untold.”” Now, the Mexican | ed by the surveyor of the port, boarding officer. 
frontier adjoining the state of Texas is about three 
thousand miles in length, with no means, if the of- 
ficers had the will, to prevent the smuggling of suf- 
ficient goods to supply all Mexico. This process has 
hitherto been kept in check only by the barren waste 
of eight hundred miles to be travelled before reach- 
ing her cities from the United States, and itsde-| — 
moralizing influence is the legitimate result of the | of Henry L. Ellsworth, resigned. 


York, in place of Silas M. Stilwell, removed. 


York, in place of Jeremiah ‘Towle, removed. 





Reuben H. Broughton, collector district of New 
Paul Dean Carrique, postmaster at Hudson, New 


Appointments and removals in the Baltimore custom 
three factories, having 131,280 spindles, which con- | house—Inspectors of customs for the port of Balti- 

| more—John R. Diggs, Robert M. Welsh, Edward A. 
Slicer, Hamlet Duvall, Samuel Harker, Beal Ran- 
dall, William Krebs, and Michael McDonald, in the 
looms in Mexico, which work up all the spun yarn | places of Jonathan Creery, George C. Veazy, Francis 

Reilly. N. N. Robinson, John Lowry, Thomas Car- 
rol], Charles Soran, and Thomas E. Tilden, remov- 
S. C. Roszell, marker, vice Sebastian Sultzer, 
Robert M. Welch, esq. has been appoint- 


Robert H. Morris, deputy postmaster in the city of 
N. York, in place of J. Lorimer Graham, removed. 
Ely Moore, marshall of the southern district of N. | 


Geo. F. Lehman. deput stmaster, Phj . 
vice James Hoy, sb a Philadelphia, 

James A. Nichols, collector at Perth Amboy N 
Jersey, in the place of Solomon Andrews, removed 

Geo. W. Phillips, of Washington, Richard Jones, 


of Georgetown, and William Minor, of Alexandri, 


to be inspectors of the penitentiary in the District of 
Columbia. 
Re-appointments—to renew commissions which had ¢. 

Robert Wh Port 

obert ite, justice of the peace for the 

of Washington, D. C. . ny 

J. F. Cox, Henry Naylor, Joshua Pierce, Joby 
Cox, Lewis Carberry, Robert White. members of 
levy court for Washington county, D.C. 

May 2—Assistant surgeons J. Huntington and W, 
A. Nelson, to examination. 

Third assistant engineer, J. W. King, detacheg 
from the Poinsett, and waiting orders. 

May 5—Master’s mate, J. M. Bradford, to re. 
ceiving ship Ohio. 

Passed midshipman Reed Werden, leave extended 
one month. 


The Union, of the 7th says—’The Hon. Bey. A, 
Biovack, of Pennsylvania, has accepted the office of 
charge d'affaires to New Granada. Dr. Ornais A, 
Browne, chief clerk of the navy department, resign- 
ed his office on Monday morning.” 

Rev. N. C. Fiercuer, of East Thomaston, Maine, 
Universalist clergyman, has been appointed a chap. 
lain in the navy. 

Rumor OF AN EXTRA SESSION CONTRADICTED.— 
Some one having circulated a rumor that the cabi- 
net were discussing whether to call an extra session 
of congress, the Union remarks: 

**As such annunciations are only calculated to pro- 
duce an undue impression un the public mind, and to 
display a degree of excitement on the part of the ca- 
binet, which does not exist, we deem it best, at once, 
to contradict the rumor.” 

Another rumor, which we noticed in our last, of 


eee 


ed by direction of the general land office, will be 
brought into market in July or August next. ‘These 
lands embrace some of the finest timber lots in the 
territory; the soil is excellent; the water priviiee 
abundant; and the whole is contiguous to a mar Ch. 





Revations witn Texas. The Washington tre 
states, that despatches have been received by ese 
ment from major Donelson, our charge at . ia 
which “breathe great confidence as to the rat! = . 
of our propositions by the approaching vary eet 
The steam ship New York, arrived at ‘as Pt 
leans, brings advices from Galveston to | ® bel 
April. The rumor of major Donelson veoh 3 oil 
coolly treated by the authorities of Texas tie 
correct. Major D. experienced the usual ¢! ogi 
The papers contain little else than “aaa ny 
large and enthusiastic public meetings e! 6 
different counties in favor of annexation. 
movement whatever has been madt 10 
while nearly every county in the republic, eh 
moved in behalf of the measure, or ap Por oul 
for a public demonstration. In a number oition! 
the senators and representatives are a congres 
instructed immediately on the meeting ae of Tes! 
to take steps for signifying the acquiesce calling 
in the resolutions of annexation, 2” that 0 
convention to adapt the constitution snail o 
state of the union. Gen. Houston is 4° 
in favor of annexation. wr 
The New Orleans Picayune comme , 
torial thus— ely 0M 
“Now, by St. Paul! the work goes brave cha 
‘How infinitely diminutive do the ing thet 
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Michael Hoffman, naval! officer in the city of New 


Edmund Burke, commissioner of patents, in place! that now waxes as a prairie fire f Saligh 


j ar-—a t ; ° ai it 
and his French bottle-hoider appear public teal 
| to be visible at all—in the storm the Rie (rat 

rom an gseel 


to the Sabine. ‘Ten days ago ¥™ 
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“Texas shall not be annexed.” Stronger 
never came off a weaker stomach; but had a 

words ken them, they would have sounded like a 
iant *Prnistle’s squeak amid the sublime fury of a 

= o in eruption—the people of Texas are tho- 
ie aroused the spirit of liberty is complete- 
de Y ened—and capt. Elliot and his man Friday 
bey well try to chain the minds, as subdue the 

a tion of a free people, acting under the impulse 
we noble enthusiasm, excited in the accomplish- 


ment of a lofty purpose.”’ 


Hee 


ria custom house. It is understood that the 
oiling appointments have been made in the cus: 
tom house in this place—Edward S. Hough, inspec- 
tor and deputy collector, in the place of Ed ward 
Green, appointed collector—Thomas Swan, weigher 
and measurer, in the place of Turner Dixon, re- 
noved; R. S. Douglas, inspector, in the place of 
Thomas Swan, appointed weigher and measurer; 
Matthias Snyder, jr. inspector retains his situation. 
[Mlex. Gaz. 


Profitable custom house.—The Portsmouth, (N. H.) 
Journal states that two dollars eighty seven and a 
half cents were paid into the custom house of that 
town on Monday last, being the first and only mo- 
ney received their for duties since January 1, 1845, | 
The collection of this immense amount of revenue 
occupies the time and attention of about a dozen 
ublic spirited individuals, who were selected, of 
course, as is the case in all revenue appomtments, 
on account of their superior qualifications and ex- 
ceeding worth,and who recieve for their sacrifice 


d that 


of private interest for publie good, salaries varying | 


from $830 to 500 each. 
By the way, a curious state of things exists with 


to February, 1815. A large part is occupied with 
an abridged statement of donations of books, en- 
gravings, maps, minerals, shells, fossils, antiquities, 
and curious and interesting objects of art and nature 
from all parts of the world, as well as a compend of 
a very extensive foreign and domestic correspond- 
ence, much of which embraces the most eminent 
names in science and literature on both sides of the 
Atlantic. ’ 

The second portion of the work embraces a very 
succinct account of the great meeting in Aril last, 
with a sketch of the proceedings of the institute on 
that occasion. 

This volume is furnished to subscribers who pay 
the sum of five dollars. Societies in correspondence 
with the Institute, and ali colleges in the U. States, 
are furnished with a copy gratuitously. 





Foreicn waits. The act passed by congress, at 
its late session, providing for the transportation of 
the mail between the United States and foreign 
countries in steam vessels, it is now asserted, will 
secure two lines of American steamers between Li- 
verpool and New York. One of these, we see it 
stated in the New York Herald, is to be started by 
the “American Atlantic Steam Navigation Com: 
pany of New York,” the leading man of which is 
Junius Smith, esq. The other will be established 
by one of the existing Liverpool packet lines. 


ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS—NO. 9. 
War department, adjut. general’s office, 
Washington March 31, 1845. 
Promotions and appointments in the army of the 





regard to this Portsmouth custom house, which how-/| with advice and consent of the senate, since the Ist 
; ever, may have its parallel elsewhere for aught we 
know. A question has arisen recently, as to who) 


of January, 1845. 


United States, made by the president, and by and 


their proper stations and companies without delay; 
those on detached service, or acting under general 
instructions, will report by letter to the commanding 
officers of their respective regiments. 

By order, R. Jones, djl gen. 

Memorandum—Re-appointment—Adam D. Steuart, 
re-appointed paymaster in the army, from the 14th 
of January, 1845, when his former commission ex- 
pired. 

Promotions in the army of the United States, made 
by the president since the promulgation of “General 
Orders,” No. 9, March 31, 1845. 

First regiment of dragoons.—First lieutenant Wm. 
Eustis, to be captain, March 17, 1845, vice Terrett, 
deceased. 


Second lieutenant James H. Carleton, to be first 
lieutenant, March 17, 1845, vice Eustis, promoted. 

Brevet second lieutenant Rufus Ingalls, of the se- 
cond dragoons, to be second lieutenant, March 17, 
1845, vice Carleton promoted. 

Brevet second lieutenant Cave J. Cotus, of the so- 
cond dragoons, to be second lieutenant, March 31, 
1845, vice Rust, resigned. 

Seventh regiment of infantry. First ieutenant Danie! 
P. Whiting, to be captain, April 18, 1845, vice 
Davis, dismissed. 

Second lieutenant Henry Little, to he first lieut. 
April 18, 1845, vice Whiting, promoted. 

Brevet second lieutenant, John M. Jones, of the 
fifth infantry, to be second lieutenant, April 18, 1845, 
vice J.ittle, promoted. 


NAVY. 
NAVAL ORDERS, MAY |]. 


Commodore James Biddle, to command B. States 
East India squadron. 





1. Promotions. Corps of engineers. Second liecut. 


Lieut. Henry Moor, to navy yard at New York, 


were the best men to occupy these sinecure offices.— ' Henry W. Halleck, to be first lieutenant January Ist, | for ordnance duty. 


The new collector turned out all the subordinates 
whom he found in office, but these gentlemen, think- 
ing with the illusirious Andrew Fuairservice, that if 
the collector did not know when he had good of- 
fcers, they knew when they had good offices, did 


not eonclude to budge from places “‘where there: J. Smith, to be first lieutenant, March 4, 1845, vice | ‘ 
| States schooner On-ka-liy-e, as acting master. 


was 80 little to do, and so much to get for’t”” The 
secretary of the treasury, not having the hang of 
New Hampshire politics, it is said, adheres to the 


old officers, and refuses to commission the new ones. | 





Coxsunsnips. The consulate at Liverpool, from 
fees alone, is said to be worth from 30,000 to $15,000 


one at Havre. probably $8,000 or $10,000. Now of 
astanding salary for consuls at each of these places 
94,000 or 
services of as competent mew for either, as can be 
found in the United States. The surplus should go 
into the treasury of the United States, or be em- 


of less magnitude, as consuls. [N: Y¥. Jour. Com. 





STATIONERY FOR THE CONGRESSMEN. The clerk 
of the house of representatives has advertised for 
Proposals, for supplying the annual quantum of 
‘ationery for the members of the next session 
of congress, There are wanted 600 reams of 
letter paper, 130 of note paper, 1,000 of foolscap, 


bladed English penknives, and ever so many steel 
Pens, ivory folders, lead pencils, letter stamps, mo- 
rocco po 
“ xc. all to be the very, very best—the paper 
a Superfine, satin finish, gilt edged, &c. and the 
omy of best pear! handles and highest finish. How 
as ee Would excite an editor, who nibs his 
his ii. 4. single-bladed American knife, and writes 
n u tations upon the back of old letters or upon 
© quires of six and nine-penny pot paper. 


[Boston Traveller. 





aint Maotsoxray, the organ of Mr. Tyler’s ad- 
Ad its @ iat has like the Grose, changed its name 
ines 4 ors—and on the same day too. Mr. John 
mtd ED Proprietor, sold out the establishment 
the Ist Me Rew and THEopuitus Fisk, esqs. who 
OT ay, 1845, issued the first number of 

Which js to b Unirep Srates JourNnat,” 
ion “7 published every Thursday evening, 
aily 8 Of congress, when it will be pub- 
lot the ».2°. 1t8 editors design to make a bold push 


lish Patronage of congress, and are men of : 
de torial abilitine ‘ r en of estab 


Nano "a 

} . NA env . . . 
“stitute “a ASTITuTE. Ihe third bulletin of this 
Presents an Arve published. ‘The first portion of it 


‘Mal Instin Dstract of the proceedings of the Na- 
“6 for three vears, from February, 1842, 


ployed in paying American citizens to reside at ports 


00 of cartridge paper, 900 4-bladed and 150 2-| 


rt-folios, memorandum books, pen-holders, | 


1845, vice Campbell, deceased. 

Brevet Second lieut. Gustavus W. Smith, to be 
second lieut, January 1, 1845, vice Halleck, pro- 
moted. 


First regiment of dragoons. Second lieut. Andrew 


Schaumburg, whose appointment ceased on that day. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Thos. C. Hanimond, to be second 
lieut. March 4, 1845, vice Smith, promoted. 

Brevet second lieut. Rufus Ingalls, of the second 
dragoons, to be seeond lieutenant, March 31, 1845, 
vice Rust, resigned. 

First regiment of artillery. 


, Aisquith, cashiered. 
| Brevet second Jieut. Abner Doubleday, of the 3d 


000 would be sufficient to secure the artillery, to be second lieut. February 24, 1845, vice | 


Grafton, promoted. 

| Third regiment of artitlery. Brevet second lieut. 
Hachaliah Brown, of the 4th artillery, to be second 
lieut. March 1, 1845, vice Hillhouse, resigned. 

Eighth regiment of infantry. First lieut. James V. 
| Bomford, to be captain, March 4, 1845, vice Birdsall, 
' deceased. 
| Second lieut. Arthur ‘P. Lee, to be first lieutenant, 

March 4, 1845, vice Bomford, promoted. 
| Brevet second lieut. James Longstreet, of the 4th 
infantry, to be second lieutenant March 4, 1845, vice 
Lee, promoted. 

Brevet. 
_the corps of topographical engineers, to be captain 
by brevet, July 31, 1844, “‘for gallant and highly 
| meritorious services in two expeditions commanded 


} 
' 


by himself; the first to the Rocky Mountains, which 
| terminated October 17, 1842; and the second beyond 
| those mountains, which terminated July 31, 1844.” 
| Il. Appointments.—Medical department. Charles C. 
| Keeney, of Michigan, (last assistant surgeon), to be 
| assistant surgeon, March 19, 1845, 

{lf. Caswalties—Resignations. (4.) Second lieut. 

John Hillhouse, 3d artillery, March 1, 1845. 

Second lieutenant Paul O. Hebert, corps of en- 
| gineers, March 31, 1845. 
| Second lieutenant Armistead T. M. Rust, Ist dra- 
| goons, March 31, 1845. 

Assistant surgeon Jacob R. Motte, March 14, 1845. 

Deaths. (2.) Captain Egbert B. Birdsall, 8th in- 
fantry, at St. Augustine, Fiorida, March 4, 1845. 

First lieut. Stephen H. Campbell, corps of engi- 
neers, at Jacksonville, Florida, January 1, 1845. 

Dropped. (1.) First lieutenant James W. Schaum- 
burg,* Ist dragoons, March 4, 1845. 

Cashiered. (1.) First lieutenant William E. Ais- 
quith, February 24, 1845. 

IV. The officers promoted and appointed will join 
*Name erased from the official Army Register, by 
direction of the president of the United States, ‘but 
without reproach to Mr. Schaumburg.” (See **Ge- 
neral orders’ No. 7, of March 24ti.) 








Second lieut. Henry D. | 
perannum: the one at Havana, about $10,009; the Grafton, to be first lieut. February 24, 1845, vice | 


Second lieutenant John C. Freemont, of | 


|} Surgeon W. A. W. Spotswood, to Vandalia. 


\ 
' 


Surgoon N. Pinckney, to discharge the duty of 


‘surgeon of rendezvous, together with his own as 


| surgeon of naval station and receiving ship at Balti- 


/more. 
Passed midshipman Robert Townsend, to United 


|_ Sailingmaster Robert A. Cassin, to navy yard at 
| Philadelphia. 

| Third assistant engineer M. M. Thompson for 
duty in the office of engineer in chief. 

Surgeon N. C. Barrabino, detached from rendez- 
vous, to Vandalia, for temporary duty. 

Lieut. F. S. Haggerty, detached from coast survey. 
| Lieut. A. G. Clary, detached from receiving ship 
at Boston. 

Luiet. C. Van Alstine, detached from rendezvous 
| at Boston, Jeave two months, 
| Lieutenant R. Semmes, assistant surgeon John C, 
Spencer, passed midshipman John Guest and Henry 
| Rodgers, detached from U. States steamer Poinsett, 
/and leave three months. 
| Surgeon D.S. Green and midshipman B. F. Wells, 
'datached from Vandalia. 
_ Carpenter Francis Sagee, detached from navy 
yard at Philadelphia. 
| Surgeon 8. Sharp, leave renewed three months. 
| Purser W. A. Bloodgood, leave from U.S. steamer 
| Michigan for one month. 
Passed midshipman R. D. Izard, furlough for six 
|months from May }, with permission. to visit Bu- 
| rope. 

Midshipman George H. Hare, leave renewed two 
/ months, (sick.) 
ay ee A. H. Otis, leave renewed, one month, 
| (sick. ) 
| Surgeon J. PF. Sickells, leave renewed, three 
months, (si¢k ) 
‘ Purser McK. Buchanan, furlough till further or- 

ers. 

Midshipman Henry Willis, to receiving ship at 
Norfolk. 

Liet. Robert E. Hooe, Jeave three months. 

Gunner Samuel Allen, leave three months, (sick.) 

Commander John S, Chauncey, passed midshipman 
| John S. Taylor, midshipmen J. 8. Byers, A. All- 
mond, E. Shepherd, J. J. Waddell, J. M. Bradford, 
R. F. R. Lewis, detached from Vandalia, leave three 
months. 

Surgeon George Clymer, leave one month, from, 
navy yard, Washington. 

Carpenter John A. Dickerson, to. ordinary, navy 
yard, New York. 

Lieut. C. B. Poindexter, detached from temporary 
duty on board U.S. ship Vandalia, and waiting or- 

ers. 

Promotions. Passed midshipmen C. Van Alstine, 
A. G. Clary, and H. L. Chipman, to be lieutenants 
vice lieutenants Samuel Lockhart and George M. 
| Hooe, deceased; and Wm. D. Hurst, dismissed. 
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Appointments. John Y. Mason, jr. to be a purser, 
vice R. 8. Moore, deceased. 

Washington Sherman, to be an assistant surgeon, 
vice Wm. Pitt Canning, deceased. 

Wm. Arnold, to be an acting gunner. 

Resigned. Midshipman H. H. Harrison. 

May 2, 1845. Lieutenant R. C. Cogdell, detached 
from temporary duty on board the Vandalia, and 
waiting orders. 

. ee J. A. Dickerson, to the ordinary, New 
ork. 

Gunner S. Allen, leave three months. 

Lieutenant G. H. Scott, do. do. 

The squadron which left Hampton Roads on the 
27th under Com. Srocxron, was seen the next day 
nem degrees south of the capes, Jat. 33° 35’ lon. 73° 
21’. 

The African squadron. The health of the squad- 
ron, the Union says, has been very good, owing to 
the sanitary regulations adopted. With the excep- 
tion of a few cases of fever, of mild type, on board 
the ship Saratoga, all but one of which recovered, 
there has not been a case of African fever in the 
squadron. Of the relief squadron, the brig Truzton 
continued to be perfectly healthy up to the 27th Jan- 
uary, when she sailed on a cruise to the coast, and 
was last heard from. 

The Vandalia.—A correspondent of the N. York 
Commercial Advertiser, writes from on board the 
George Washington, steamer, Chesapeake Bay: 

‘i find among our passengers from Norfolk some 
twenty-five of the crew of the sloop of war Vandalia. 
who have been discharged from that vessel; indeed 
all, men and boys, have been discharged. The ac- 
counts these poor fellows give of their sufferings on 
board the Vandalia show that there has been a great 
sacrifice of human life by the misconduct of those in 
power. ‘Twenty-four have died of fever, and yester- 
day, among the sick, three were in such a state that 
the surgeon had no hope of their recovery; one of 
them, named Robbins, belongs to Albany. 

Those whom I conversed with, or heard in conver- 
sation with other passengers, attribute the sickness 
altogether to the bad condition of the provisions 
which were chipped at Pensacola. The beef, it is 
asserted, had been a long time in the store house, and 
when the head of the barrel was knocked out, the | 
stench pervaded every part of the vessel. The bread 
too was worm eaten and fell to pieces in the hand. 

The men do not hesitate to lay the entire blame 
upon Commander Chauncey, in the first instance for 
not causing a proper inspection of the provisions, 
and secondly for remaining in port, and on the coast, 
when the fever was making ravages among the offi- 
cers and crew. Jt may be said that this is only the 
tale of sailors, but some of them were men of more 
than ordinary intelligence for those accustomed to 
the life of a sailor. That an investigation will take 
place no one who heard their relations can doubt.— 
Indeed, Capt. Chauncey should deinand one, for these 
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Several large lots of assorted merchandize, for 
Santa Fe, have been received this spring. The own- 
ers of them are in a quandary what to do with them 
in the present state of relations with Mexico. They 
do not feel inclined to risk so large an amount of 
goods, by sending them to a country with which we 
may be at war before they reach their destination, 
and of course make them liable to confiscation. 





in a few days past. to be shipped, via New Orleans 
to mills ia Nova Scotia. The time is within the recol- 
lection of many of our merchants, when the idea of 
purchasing wheat in Missour, I!linois, and Jowa, for 
mills in Nova Scotia, would have been laughed at as 
a wild and unprofitable speculation. : 
(St. Louis Republican. 
Waar Fisnery in THE Paciric. We have re- 
ceived from the Sandwich Islands the following in- 
teresting statistics relating to the value of the Ame- 
rican whale fishery in the Pacific, and although the 
estimate of the average value of the vessels engaged 
in the business is doubtless too high, yet it is plain 
that the whale fishery is a business of vast impor- 
tance to the interests of this cou:-try, and which we 
hope will never be broken up or interrupted, by hos- 
tilities with any foreign power, for the increase of 
territory or the extension of slavery. 
Honolulu, Dec. 26 1844. 
There have been at the Sandwich Islands, during 
the year 1844, counting those twice which have stop- 
ped both in the spring and fall season, 353 American 
whale ships and harques, registering 124,340 tons, 
navigated by 7,168 American and 2,448 foreign sea- | 
men, and bringing into the two ports of Horolulu| 
and Lahaina, 133.365 bbls. sperm oil, 373,672 bbls. 
whale oil. and 3.460.000 Ibs, of whale bone, viz: 
Spring ships at Lahaina, 127 


Fall do do 168 
Spring do at Honolulu, 13 | 
Fall do do 45 


Value of 363 ships at 





men, passing through the country, will spread a tale 
which will excite the deepest feeling. One of the 
men said that an account had been drawn up for 
publication in a Philadelphia paper.” 

Captain Voornees. An article appeared in the 
Old Dominion, published at Portsmouth, Va., charg- 
ing Captain Voornees, of the U.S. frigate Congress, 
with shameful cruelly to the crew of that frigate 
during her late cruise. That disaffection had been 
evinced by the crew, after her urrival, at the treat. 
ment they had received, we learn from several di- 
rections. The official paper at Washington says, 
however, that no complaints against Captain V. had 
reached the department. 





TRADE & COMMERCE, 





Santa Fe. The Independence (Mo.) Expositor 
of the 17th April, announces the arrival at that place, 
from Santa Fe, of Messrs. Leitensdorfer, Branham, 
and 12 or 14 others. All was quiet at Santa Fe.— 
The news of Santa Anna’s overthrow had not reached 
there when they left. Business had been dull all 
winter. The non-retail law was in full force. This 
law, it will be remembered, prohibited the retailing 
of goods by any except Mexican suijects. Mr. Spey- 
re, it is said, met with further luss between Santa Fe 
and Chihuahua. One hundredand sixty-five of his 
mules were run off by the Apache Indians, in that 
portion of the road known as the Jornada del Muerto. 
Richard McCarty, Esq., of Independerce, died in 
Santa Fe in February last. The news of the slaugh- 
ter of the traders among them by the Yute Indians is 
verified. It is supposed that Antonio Robideaux 
must have perished, as nothing has been heard of 
him during winter. The yield from the gold mines 
in New Mexico, this winter, has been small, owing 
to dry weather and scarcity of water. Forty or filty 
thousand dollars 13 the supposed yieid. 


and seamen. touching at the Hawaiian [stands due 
riug 1844: $23 374,160 property, 440 ships, 13 00 
seamen. 


St. Louis Republican, April 26. Property. Ships § 
nepiane Sae Bremen $1,902,100 ae 
SurPLyiInG A NEW MARKET. The day is not remote fags 3 teen 26 780 
when the valley of the Mississippi will furnish bread _o “ick 207.800 5 159 
stuffs for a large portion of this continent. Nearly | N- i eee 93.300 4 120 
every day brings to light some new feature in our | Danish. 31.900 aS 60 
trade, showing how rapidly and widely it is exten- Norweigan 23 374. 160 ] 25 
ding. Sixty-five hundred sacks of wheat, averaging | American cxtals 490 13,200 
about two bushels each, having been purchased in ; m9 casa 
the country above this, were received here with- | Grand total 26,063,220 497 14,905 


— 


Other parts, 6 American ‘ships, 3300 bbls ahaa, 


oil. 39,000 bbls sperm, 30,000 Ibs bone, 189 : 
—total value $339,500. famen 


Grand total of American whaling Property, ships 


Of other nations as follows: 








LowELL MANUFACTURING STATISTICS FoR 1845. 
Capital stock invested in manufactures 10,850,000 
Number of mills (exclusive of print 


works &c. 33 
Spindles in all the mills 204,076 
Looms 6.304 


Females employed, number 6,320 


Males employed 2.415 
Yards made, per week 1,459,100 
Bales of cotton used in do 1,175 
Pounds of cotton wrought in do 464 000 
Yards dyed and printed in do 

Tons anthracite coal per annum 12.500 
Cords of wood per annum 3,270 
Gallons of oil per annum 64.840 
Flour for starch, bbls. per annum 4,000 
Charcoal, bushels per annum 600.000 
Yards of cloth per annum 75 873,200 


Pounds of cotton consumed 24,128,000 
A pound of cottou averages 3 1-5 yard. 
100 Ib. of cotton will produce 89 |b. cloth. 
Average wages of females, clear of buard, per week 
$1,75 
Average wages of males, clear of board, 
per day | 70 
Average amount of wages paid per month = 4138,500 
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Tue Strate or Frankiann. It may not be gene- 
rally known that, in the year 1734, North Carolina 
passed a Jaw ceding the country which now forms 
the state of Tennessee to the United States, provid- 
ed congress should accept the cession within two 
years; the jurisdiction to be retained by North Ca 
rolina till congress should take possession, Upon 
this the citizens called a convention, by which the 
laws of North Carolina, as far as applicable, were 
declared to be in force in the territory, and the aid 
of congress was invoked for the formation of a new 
state. Meanwhile, they ordained that the territory 
should be governed by a convention, and that this 
convention should send a delegate to congress. , 

Congress did not accept this cession, and Nort 








$25.000 each is $8,825,000 
Lahaina, value of 105,435 bbls of sperm 
oil, at $27 per bbl. is 2,846,745 | 
Honolulu, value of 27,930 bbls. sperm oil, 
| at $27 per bbl. is 754,110 
Lahaina, value of 293,152 bbls. whale 
oi] at $10,50 per bbl. 1s 3,078,096 
Honolulu, value of 80,920 bbls. whale 
oil, at $10.50 per bb! is 845,460 | 
| Lahaina, value of 2,732,000 Ibs. whale- 
| bone, at 40 cents per Ib. 1,092,800 
| Honolulu, value of 728,000 Ibs. of whale- 
| bone, at 40 cents per Ib. 291,200 
$17,733,411 | 


The actual number of vessels touching at all the 
| ports, and counting them but once, and navigated by 
4600 Americans and 1662 foreign seamen, is 
224, at, $25,000 each, $5000,000 
_Cargoes on board, actual catch, 

97,298 bbls. sperm oil, at $27 per bbl. 2,627,046 
300,122 “ whale do $10.50 3,151,281 
2,892,350 lbs. whalebone, at 40 cts. per 

Ib. 1,131,740 





$12,540,067 
Being the value of American property invested in the 
whale fishery actually at risk at the Sandwich ls- 
lands in the year 1844. The prices assumed as the 
value of the oil and bone are some cents less than 
| the last dates from the United States give. ‘The list 
is made up from the consular returns, and no_ vessel 
is counted (except the ship Congdon, which did not 
enter either port, merely touching outside Honolulu) 
whose papers were not deposited at the office of one 
of the commercial agents. { Boston Journal. 
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Sociery Istanps. The Honolulu correspondent 
of the Atlas states that the statistics of the number 
of arrivals for 1844, at these Islands, their oil, bone, 
value, &c, are 

1844. Arrivals at Lahaina, Ma.—American ships, 
301; bbis whaie oil, 202,874; do. «perm. 120.867; Ibs. 
| Bone, 2,938,600; 9300 seamen, whole value of ships 
j and cargoes $15,566,330. 

At Honolutu—i33 American ships; 148,612 bbls 
whale oil; 52,723 do sper.a; 1,338,400 ibs. buue, 3,- 
920 seamen; total value 7,468,330. 





Carolina repealed her law. Meantime, ok ol 
‘parties Were formed in Tennessee, and yore 
|the one side, it wished to return under the = 4 
tion of North Carolina, on the other side it was T 
‘solved to adhere to the separation. A new nyt 
tion was called, and the territory was declared os 
a new state under the name of Frankland. rhe c < 
vention announced to North Carviina the eee 
dence of the new state and sent @ ee ea 
gress; but it does not seen aan nolic 
taken by that body of these procee 8. a 

in 1786 the vais of Friakiend had two eg 
ing courts in its limits. The one cate oll 
authority of their own state, and the ote ad that 
thatof North Carolina. Each court ogre only 
ils decisions were paramount, and in fac ‘A more 
one that had aright to act in the - snot be 
fruitful source of collision and Sry of Franke 
imagined than such a state. The vanggcod ato the 
land, with his posse, in some instances ved the of 
other court, seized the papers, 2? arty 33 
cers out of doors. The North Carolia P 
soon as it had power retaliated in th 2 
Col. John Sevier was elected the first ss 
the state of Frankland. The governors ai mao ° 
his induction into office, met the princlP From! 
the North Carolina side of the aye proveed 
windy and inefficient wanof words, !t§ Tne at" 
ed to the more decisive war of blows: way DY ine 
ment was soon settled in the primitive ie separ 
dint of fist. But these leaders of stale ‘si e. hel 
ed before victory declared on either nd, unui 
humbler retainers, as they felt 19 _ ost a! yer 
ed the example of the superiors, 7 om some yihed 
a piece of flesh of Jess importance set cyvied & 
part of the body, without bemg © g cris 
lt was obvious a 
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aust soon come lo a more serious issue thani 
emp [aes L | 
| rhtor gouging an eye. 


: gy of Washington elected members to 

het them in the assembly of North Carolina. 
ane Tipton, who had fought the governor of 
iad, was one of these representatives. A 
on containing the names of those who were 
‘dling to accept the terms of North Carolina and 
pore from the authority of Frankland was sent by 
ioe members to the assembly. Taxes were im- 

we by the authority of both legislatures, and, as 
may be easily foreseen, the people paid neither, with 
much speciousness - assigning a3 a reason that they 
dijnot know to which authority they ought to yieid 


their money. 


This year the Cherokees renewed their attack 


upon Tennessee. William Cocke, Fsq. was dele- 
ated to congress. He made before that body an 
eloquent speech, placing in a strong light the help- 
jessness and misery of their condition, engaged in a 
civil war oo the one hand and assailed by the mer- 
ciless savages on the other. This time he was 
heard, and his representations were acted upon. A 
general amnesty was passed in regard to all who 
expressed a readiness to yield themselves to the au- 
thorities of North Carolina. 

It was enacted, too, that the officers who had held 
under the state of Frankland should be displaced 
and their places filled by persons appointed froin N. 
Carolina. Many who held under the new state had 
been originally appointed by North Carolina, and 
had been retained in their offices by Frankland. 
They were considered by congress in the light of 
persons who admitted the authority of the new 
state. The pacifiy and yel decisive measures of 
congress seemed atonce to restore things to their | 
former position before the formation of the state of | 
Frankland; but under the external appearances of | 
tranquility remained the smoth red fire. There 
stiilremained a considerable number staunch for the 
cause of the fallen state, and disposed, upon the 
first favorable appearances, to rear it up again. Go- 
vernor Sevier offered the services of these men to 
Georgia in the prospect of an approaching war of 
that state with the Creeks. The legislature of that 
slate, having deliberated upon the proposition, re- 
turned a very polite answer, expressing gratitude for 
the kindness of the offer; and promising a return of 
their services in any way which should not be in- 
compatible with the interests of Georgia. They 
senta state of their case to Dr. Franklin, soliciting 
advice. He wrote them in reply that he thought 
they had better accede to the propositions of North 
Carolina. 

Notwithstanding al} these diseouraging circum- 
stances, Governor Sevier retained the integrity of 
his faith in the new state. Georgia, as a state, in- 
deed, was only ready to avail herself of their mili- 
lary services without promising any return of gvod 
ofices. But several distinguished individuals of that 
slale wrote to him expressing their own good wishes 
and those of many of the people. He was elected 
amember of the distinguished society of Cincinnati. 
Acopy of the constitutions of the thirteen states, 
neatly bound, was presented him witha very flat- 
lering address. ‘I'he common toast in Georgia was 

Success to Frankland and its virtuous citizens.” 
But, all these symptoms of convalescence notwith- 
Handing, in 1787 the legislature of Frankland met 
Orthe last time. Little was done, and shortly af- 
let the state of Fraukland expired. 

[Raleigh Register. 





INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the Sommerville ( Tenn.) Reporter. 
Sommerville, April, 1845. 
Messrs. epirons: It is kuown to those acquainted 
“ns the part }have acted in the controversy now 
paling the Methodist church, that the main ground 
MY Opposition to its division was its tendeacy to 
Produce a dissolution of the union. 
P hy argued this point in an article devoted ex- 
ee ely to its consideration. 1 determined, how- 
Sn Mae: to the publication of this article, to 
hoe te the opinions of the leaders of the two great 
cal parties. ‘fo this end 1 addressed Mr. Polk 
“Wil ead the fullowing queries: 
enn? the division of ine Methodist Episcopal 
ng the - Wo separate organizations, (slavery be- 
litely to a of division, and the dividing line,) be 
at alect the civil connection between the slave 
wie slavehoiding states? 
their her Seng it Strengthen or weaken the bonds of 
rt has not answered me, but it will be seen 
re endomet, of the following letter, that my views 
Method: by the great name of Henry Clay. 
Editors ist minisiers or southern Methodist 
» Call the sage of Ashland ‘‘too young.” 
Respectfully, WM. A. BOOTH. 
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Ashland, Aprit 7, 1845. 

Dear sin: Our mutual friend, Mr. Mitchell, of 
Frankfort delivered to me the day before yesterday 
your letter, with several publications under your 
name,in regard to the unfortunate controversy 
which has arisen in the Methodist Episcopal church 
of the United States, ai! of which I have attentively 
perused. You desire an expression uf my opinion 
on certain inquiries communicated in your letter. 

I have long entertained for that church sentiments 
of profound esteem and regard, and I have the hap- 
piness of numbering, among its members, some of 
the best friends [have inthe world. I willadd, 
with great truth, that | have witnessed, with much 
satisfaction, the flourishing condition of the church, 
an? the good sense and wisdom which have gene- 
rally characterised the administration of its affairs, 
as far as | have observed it. 

It was therefore with the deepest regret that I 
heard, in the course of the past year, of the danger 
of a division of the church, in consequence of a dit- 
ference of opinion existing on the delicate and un- 
happy subject of slavery. A division, for such a 
cause, would bean event greatly tobe deplored 
both on account of the church itself and its political 
tendency. Indeed, scarcely any public occurrence 
has happened, for a long time, that gave me so much 
real concern and pain as the menaced separation of 
the church, by a line, throwing all the free states on 
one side, and all the slave states on the other. 

I will not say that such a separation would neces- 
sarily produce a dissolution of the political union of 
these states, but the example would be fraught with 
imminent danger, and, in co-operation with other 
causes unfortunately existing, its tendency on the 
stability of the confederacy would be perilous and 
alarming. 

Entertaining these views, it would afford me the 
highest satisfaction to hear of an adjustment of the 
controversy, a reconciliation between the opposing 
parties in the church, and the preservation of its 
unity. 

I limit myself to the political aspect of the sub- 
ject, without expressing any opinion on either of 
the plans of compromise and settlement which have 
been published, which [ could not do without ex- 
posing myself to improper imputations. 

With fervent hopes and wishes that some arrange- 
ment of the difficulty may be devised and agreed 
upon, which shall preserve the church in union and 
harmony. I am, respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

HENRY CLAY. 
Dr. W. A. Booth. 





GEN. TOM THUMB. 
We have found it necessary to be very grave—per 
haps tedious—through the week; so by way of vari- 
ety we end it with an amusing account of Tom 
Thumb’s triumph in Paris, which we translate from 
the Journal des Debats. At first we had it in mind 
only to notice the article, and then philosophize 
somewhat upon the strange infatuation which ac- 
companies that pitiable little specimen of humanity: 
the infatuation that heaps upon him wealth and 
costly gifts, while learning, genius, and high talent 
may think it much if they win for their possessor a 
bare subsistence. We thought of a proftigate danc- 
ing woman counting her gains by thousands—of a 
miserable, half-witted dwarf receiving costly jewels 
from the hands of royalty—while great men and pure 
hearted women are pining in obscurity, or too often 
suffering under the absolute wants and miseries of 
life; and there came an indignant feeling which 
seemed almost too mighty for expression. But it 
was quickly succeeded by a fit of good humor. indu- 
ced by the lively description of the vivacious French- 
man—and so we give the article as it 1s, and cry 
“Vive la Bagatelle!” 
[M. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


Thousands must remember the dwarf who came 
to Paris in 1836. His name was Matthias Guillia, 
and he enjoyed divers advantages not possessed by 
Genaral Thumb. He was twenty-two years old; 
was therefore his own master, and his visitors had 
the assurance that there was nothing compulsory in 
the exhibition of his person. Besides, he had attain- 
ed his maximum of height and complete maturity. 
Moreover he could speak three languages, played at 
billiards, had some skill at horsemanship, and to 
crown all, was under an engagement of marriage.— 
Matthias Guillia was therefore a man complete, who 
only had net taken the trouble of growing to man’s 
dimensions. 

General Thumb falls greatly short of these advan- 
iages. He is a minor, only fourteen years of age; 
he can speak but one tongue; he may grow much 
bigger; and his manners are much less polished and 
gentee! than those of Matthias, who nevertheless, 
after enjoying the honor of playing billiards with 








the grand duke of Saxe Weimar, and of huntirg 
with the plenipotentiaries at Tzeplitz, was at lasc 
fain to settle down in the humble post of waiter at a 
coffee house. The reason was the idea never oc- 
curred to him of setting up a carriage; when he did 
not choose to walk he rode in an omnibus. But 
‘Thumb, with wiser tact, first of all made himself a 
general, and then bought two little grey ponies with 
a suitable outfit. VThumb’s managers know how to 
deal with the world. 

Day before yesterday—or rather, night before last 
—Ton Thumb was presented to the king and royal 
family. We may be sure that neither the little duke 
de Chartres, nor the youthful court of Paris was ab- 
sent on such an occasion. Thumb came with his 
suit, like a great lord—a tutor, an interpreter, a val- 
et de chambre, and a pianist. The tutor puts ques- 
tions to him and shows him off; the valet fulfils his 
office of dresser; the interpreter (who is an English- 
man) translates to him what is said in French, when 
he happens to understand it; and the pianist does his 
— when the general is pleased to sing or 

ance. 


When T’'om Thumb made his appearance in the 
royal drawing room he came in the garb simply of a 
gentleman—black frock coat, pumps, and silk stock- 
ings, a voluminous neck cloth, white vest, and dia- 
mond shirt pin. Instead of a hat he wore a sailor’s 
cap, on which, of course, was visible the celebrated 
and glorious name of the Belle Poule. 

Born at Bridgeport in Connecticut, of obscure pa- 
rents, the fame of his Jittleness soon spread abroad 
and, almost before he could walk, he was a celebri- 
ty. America and England have echoed with his suc- 
cesses. America placed on the same triumphal chari- 
ot Fanny Elisler, that miracle of grace and beauty, 
and Tom Thumb, that manikin, whose deformity is 
the only thing about him.* At New York more than 
a thousand persons assembled at the wharf where he 
embarked. [n London queen Victoria and prince 
Albert gave him royal entertainment, and the British 
aristocracy heaped upon him guineas enough to fill 
his carriage. Mr. Stratton, the father of this remu- 
nerative infant, made a return of £25,000 sterling, 
last year, to the assessors of the income tax. 

The boy, on the whole, is not undeserving of the 
golden caresses which fortune bestows upon him; his 
docility, his complaisance and even his modesty are 
worthy of notice. Though his purse would enable 
him to pave with gold the route from his hotel to the 
palace, there is nothing in his manner which betrays 
a consciousness#@pf such exceeding merit, and it may 
be suspected that he has not very long felt the proud 
emotions of a capitalist. Amiable and good temper- 
ed, always smiling, and prompt to obey the least word 
or gesture of his manager one might say that this po- 
silion in life was of his own choosing, and that he 
was born with the decided taste for being made a 
show. Only in one instance did he make a show of 
temper—when his valet forgot or neglected, in a 
change of costume, some article belonging to the 
suit he was putting on. A fault of this kind, it is 
said, he never overlooks. He knows every item of 
each change, to a ribbon or a button, and exacts the 
most rigorous exactitude in the equipment‘of his 
person. 


Thumb, like all other dwarfs, has a head large in 
proportion to his body. His hair is light and very 
thin. His eyes have a jovial expression, his mouth 
is small and laughing, his nose almostextinct, the 
feet and hands of exquisite delicacy. His complex- 
ion is clear, with a lively red in his cheeks. He is 
extremely vivacious and has a remarkable faculty of 
imitation. He replies with prompt rapidity to such 
questions as are asked him, never showing embar- 
rassment even when they are most unexpeected. A 
lady inquired if he designed to marry. “Certainly,” 
was his answer. ‘And how many have you engaged 
to marry?” ‘‘Eight, ail told.” ‘But they tell me 
that you are fickle and faithless,” ‘It is true.”»— 
“In England the ladies ran after you a great deal, 
and you let them kiss you.” ‘*That was to avoid 
hurting their feelings.” ‘How mapny times have 
you been kissed?’ “tA million.’? 

Thumb has already his list of female victims, like 
Don Juan, but he bids fair to go far beyond that no- 
table profligate. He has his pockets full of micro- 
scopic trinkets and snuff-boxes, which the incon. 
ceivable idolatry of the English for this little crea- 
ture has induced them to have made expressly for 
bim. The queen especially loaded him with pres- 
ents. He showed the king a card case, given by her 
majesty, and drew from it a dozen Lilliputian cards, 
which he politely distributed among the royal fami- 
ly. On them were engraved, in Gothic letters, the 
words, “General Tom Thumb.” His manners are 
very good, showing that he has profited by his course 





*The contrast is not so great after all; a half-witted 
dwarf may fairly compete with a pair of legs. 
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to the officers 
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of the officers 
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Myers; I 





Wilkinson 


Jacob Gromath, 4th Janu- 
young tt ary, 1778. 
Clem eon David Morgan, 8th April, 
jane Lieutenants. 1778. 
Rawlings Ensign,—Jacob Reybold. 
[sate avere 24th July, 1778. 
Joho Carson Surgeon—Alex’r. Smith, 
Joho in the Maryland August, 1778, 
Ojficers of the rifle corps. Officers in the Maryland 
port Captains. partof Col. Nathaniel Gist’s 
sey Lucket regiment. 
Thomas Fenn Major Nath’l, Mitchell. 
Ane M. Lingan _ Captains. 
Jam John Gist. 


Teain Davis 


Lieut. Elijah Evans—but Joseph Smith 
claims a captaincy. 

ers in the Pig a 

the German Corps. 

oe Lodowick Wel. 

mer, commissioned 9th 


August, 1777. 


There are many other officers not included # here 


who raised their co 


state of Maryland into the continental line, who come 


ynder the same desc 


ated; therefore, upon application, the expediency of 
admitting their claims must necessarily come under 


consideration. 


Gen. Gist oF THE Maryianp Line. 
more Americau to which we are indebted for the 
ing relict, says: 
Ores Sohjslaed «tl SR between the Presi- 
dent of the continental congress and Brigadier Gen. 
Gist, of the Maryland Line, relates to a vote of 
thanks by congress to the gallant officer and his brave 
troops for their heroic behaviour at the battle of 


Camden. We have 


the originals in the possession of the same gentleman 


who furnished Gen. 


of the Maryland Line as published in the American 


afew days ago. Ger 
ponent of manly si 
mind: 


Philadelphia, October 16th, 1780. 


Sir: Notwithstand 
Camden the 16th of 
to present you with t 
in the copy of their 


yourself in particular, and the brave officers and 
troops Who distinguished themselves by their bravery 


and valour on that o 


I have the honor to be. 
With esteem and respect 
Sir, your most obedicnt servant, 


SAM'L 


The Hon. Brigadier Gen. Gist. 


Sir: ] arrived here on the 12th inst., in pursuance 
Major General Gates, a copy of 


to the orders of 


which | have the ple 


honored with your letter covering a copy of a re- 
solve of the Honorable the Congress of the 14th. 


The sentiments co 
fattering to a soldie: 


ing more than his duty. The pleasure | must ever 


feel in the discharge 
led by the approbatio 


With their contidence.. 
I have the honor to be, 
With perfect respect and esteem, 
Your excellency’s most obedient serv,t., 


His excellency the 


a 


— 
aa i 


August last, I have the pleasure 
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Joseph Britain. 


mpanies in, and went from the 


ription with those above enumer- 


W. SMALLWOOD, M. G. 


The Balti- 


copies of the two letters from 
Smaliwood’s list of the officers 
). Gist’s letter is a beautiful ex- 
mplicity and true greatness of 
ing the event of the action near 


he thanks of congress, expressed 
act enclosed of the 14th inst. to 


ccasion. 


HUNTINGTON, President. 
Baltimore, 24th October, 1780 


asure to inclose you. I am since 


ntained in this resolve are truly 
who is conscious of doing noth- 


of that, can only be augmen- 
n of thase who have hanored me 


M. GIST, 
president of congress. 





ies supeesneneese een — 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO, 
Bete 





Our latest dates from Vera Cruz, via N. Orleans, 
he the 2st, and from the city of Mexico, to 16th 


Gen, Almonte 
Ul. in the A 
Mir. Shan 
ere we 
Merican vessels of 


Wo Spanish vessels, 


Can Vessels 
bo doubt, th 


Falmo; © Squadron consisting of the Potomac, 
Neen Lawrence, and Somers. 
Which poltt Committee of the Mexican congress, to 


h had b 


fen referred the subject of Texas, re- 
Ported at le On the 7th ait." 


ngth 


8 lay cla 


UPon th 


arrived at Vera Cruz on the 18th 
nahuac, from New York. 

hon had not yet reached Vera Cruz. 

fe at Sacrificios on the 20th uit.—four 


Ol War are not mentioned, but they were, 


preceded by a preamble, declaring 
» the United States have resolved to 
ory of Texas; and, whereas, such a 
Other natin e oPriating foreign territory to which 


© Peace Of the world and the sovereiguty of 


war; one English, one French, 


The names of the Ameri- 


They recommend 


im, is a monstrous innovation 


other powers; and, whereas, this act had long been 
in preparation, even while the United States were 
professing peace and friendship for Mexico, and 
while the latter respected and observed scrupulously 
the terms of existing treaties between the two coun- 
tries; and, whereas, the said annexation is a viola- 
tion of every conservative principle of society, an as. 
sault upon the rights of Mexico, an insult to her dig- 
nity as a sovereign nation, and menaces her indepen- 
dence and political existence; therefore, 


The congress of the Mexican republic solemnly 
declare, that the law of the United States for the an- 
nexation of Texas to the American Union, in no re- 
spect impairs the rights which Mexico possesses, and 
will maintain, to that department. 

Furthermore, that the United States having disre- 
garded the principles upon which are based treaties 
of amity, commerce and navigation, and more espe- 
pecially of boundary, congress considers them viola- 
ted by the United States. 

And finally, that the unjust usurpation of which it 
is sought to make Mexico the victim, makes it her 
duty to take fp arms in her defence, to Oppose such 
usurpation and with the full and rightful determina- 
tion to use all her resources and power to prevent 
the annexation decreed by the United States. 

THE SECOND project consists of four articles, as 
follows: 
First—-The Mexican nation calls upon her sons to 
defend their national independence, threatened by 
the usurpation of the territory of Texas, which is 
sought to be consummated by a decree passed b 
the congress and sanctioned by the president of the 
United States. 

Second—Therefore the government will consider 
itself at liberty (prodra poner) to call forth its entire, 
permanent and active military force, agreeably to the 
authority given to it by existing laws. 

Third—For the preservation of public order, and 
the maintenance of her institutions, and if necessa. | 
ry, as a reserve for the army, the government in vir- 
tue of the power granted to it on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1844, may levy the troops to which said decree 
refers, under the name of Defenders of Independence 
and the Laws. 
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WITHE @ BRITAIN 


We cannot but apprehend that the British minis* 
try have been regardless of their own high responsi” 
bility in deviating from their usual precaution, aS 
they aliowed themselves to do, in their recent discus- 
sion upon the Oregon question in parliament. No- 
thing buta necessity of replying to the enquiries of 
their political opponents could exeuse them, and of 
the existence of that necessity we doubt. The pro- 
bability is, that the enquiries and the reply on the 
occasion, were concerted. So far as our country 
was concerned, the occasion was hardly adequate to 
justify such a resort. It is seriously to be feared that 
both governments will find the excitement conse- 
quent upon this proceeding, exceedingly inconveni- 
ent in the progress of further negotiations. 

If legislative interference is so unpropitious, what 
would be the effect of the people of the two coun- 
tries undertaking in popular meetings, to control the 
decision of a disputed questiun? Can any man pos- 
sessed of common understanding, doubt for one mo- 
ment that a war would be the imevitable conse- 
quence? 

Notice was published a few days since fora public 
meeting to be held at Philadelphia for the ostensi- 
ble purvose of considering the subject in dispute be- 
tween England and this country, and for the purpose 
of sustaining the president in his views in relation to 
Oregon. 

Though it is very certain that a large proportion 
of the people of both countries are not informed as 
to the real merits of the two claims that are urged 
to the territory in dispute, yet there is no doubt but 
that an overwhelming majority in each country, if 
the question be left for them to pronounce upon, 
would sustain the claim of their own government.— 
Both governments are to a large extent under the in- 
fluence of public opinion; neither of them dare to 
disregard it. 

We are not aware that any of the people of this 
country have undertaken to invalidate the claims of 
the government to the territory in dispute. Excep. 
tion has been taken to legislative interference whilst 
negotiations were pending. Of the ability and pru- 
dence with which the negotiation has been conduct- 





of the rights of the republic, the government is au. | 


constitulion. 


these projects. The N. Orleans Bee, remarks: 


strong indisposition on the 


mutiny. We publish, therefore, the above pugna- 
cious manifesto, rather as a part of the 
the times, than because 
only way in which Mexico can aunoy us is by crip- | 


hooves our government to be prepared.” 


Lizardi, in Londou, and given to Schneider & Co. 


progress had been made in his trial. i 


Liana 
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We have mofe than once ventured an expression | 
of deep regret that the whole 
dispute between our own and the British government, | 
in relation to which negotiations are pending, should | | 
not have been left to the departments of the respec- | s 
live governments whose duty it is to conduct nego- | 
liations, and to whose management the task of pre~ 
serving peace, if practicable, is appropriately con- 
fided, as well as the task of ascertaining the trues 
interest, of either country, in any event. The ad-/a 
ministration ought to be considered not ouly as fully! e 
disposed to maintain the rights and honor of the 
country, but should be confided in as competent to 
the task, at least till the contrary appear. And this 
is as true of one country as of the other. The con- 
stitution of this republic wisely reposes in the hands 
of the executive, the conducting of negotiations.— | b 
There let it repose. Allow neither the legislature 
nor the still more thoughtless multitude to take it out 








of their hands. 


Fourth—With a view to the efficient maintenance |Judge. ‘There wasa request 


thorized to procure all extraordinary resources which | thereto laid before them, ; safe 
may be deemed necessary, making known to congress | Very wisely, refused to allow of their publication, 
the necessary steps to be taken, conformably to the | Whilst negoti: tions were 


to Great Britain has been taken from the house of | per at Washington characteriz 
| which oceurred, as the stru 
Santa Anna was still at Perote, and little further | tions for the spoils of oliice,—adding: “The admin- 


_will appoint men only to office who are 


GREAT BRITAIN. | vailing cliques, or 
—_ 'sidency.” 


invites only the calmest consideration. 


the matter has been weighed as it is entitled to be, 
then the case must be felt to 


and if it has not been so weighed, it is time that it 
should be. 


maturely examined it. 


such its magnitude of interests and of consequences, 
that he who speaks of it suddenly incurs every ha- 


ed, the country has as yet, had no opportunity to 


made by one branch of 
the late congress to have the documents relating 


but the president, we think 


yet pending. The allusion 


| made to the subject by President Polk in his inaugu- 
No action was had by the Mexican congress on | Tal address, whether exactly in good taste or not,— 
| though this is a point which has been In One or two 
‘The public journals are still excessively bellicose, | instances questi —c 
and, from what we can perceive, there is a very | with little or no objection {rom his 
part of the government to nents. _veft 
surrender Texas. Still, though Mexico may bluster, ' lege of caviling, if 
and even declare war, it will be mere child’s play.— | his sentiments, 
She is utterly destitute of resources—without a dol. are disposed that the government,—we should say 
lar in her treasury—with a disaffected and discon- | the executive, should 
tented population ripe for another revulution—and a | are entitled to in the | : 
disorderly soldiery ill paid, ill fed, and ill clad, who , Our claim to that extent, and should intrepidly main- 
have already, we are credibly informed, at Monte. | tain our rights, whatever they may be. Ona that point 
rey and elsewhere, exhibited strong symptoms of | there is no dispute, 


@ei,—certainly on the whole, met 
political oppo- 
They refrained from the customary privi- 


they did not virtually endorse 
All of aur countrymen we believe 


deliberately ascertain what we 
premises,—should boldly assert 


Under these circumstances, the prudence of re- 


history of | Sorting to popular movements, is certainly question - 
we apprehend anything very able. All hands should refrain from whatever would 
Serious from its high sounding phraseology. Tie | have a tendency to make this @ party question. 


The proceedings at the meeting at Philadelphia 


pling our commerce in the Gulf, and for this it be. ; proved unsatisfactory toail the concerned,—not at all 
i|complimentary to the 
The agency for the payment of the Mexican debt but creditable 


administration, and any thing 
to the country. The government pa- 
es the rude conflict 
ggle of contending fac- 


stration here will enter into no such Struggle, and 


: best qualified 
o fulfil its duties, without regard to any little pre- 


to any future contests for the pre- 


epee 


The following article appeared in the National In- 


subject which is in telligencer of Monday morning, the 5th inst. 


THe OrecGon question. In presenting to the pub- 
ic, as we have within a few days done, ina sort of 
pirit of the press on the Oregon question, those 


views of a variety of journals which struck us as the 


justest and worthiest of attention, we reserved n to 
| Ourselves to offer, at le‘sure 


! and with deliberation, 
uch comments or such further views as the subject 


nd the moment seem to require. Happily, the oc- 
asion is not one of emergency, and, serious as it is, 


If therefore 
be a most grave one; 
In neither contingency, then, can we he 


lamed, when we seek only to touch it after having 
So large is the thing itself, 
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ward of speaking of it rashly, unwisely—falsely, per-} I€ our claim was, originally, disputable enough to ployed, and not again, as in the case of Texas. wt 
haps, as to the very national honor which he means | warrant our consenting to negotiate—and our enter- teracting the rights and the interests of = coun 
to consult, dangerously as to publie passions, which | ing into the negotiation bars us of all right to say to| country.” _— F own mur 
ought not to be roused unadvisedly, and ruinously as | the contrary—then three things follow: either the | The Intelligencer of Wednesday morning thys The 3 
to that public prudence and rightfulness which hasty | claim of both parties must continue unaltered; or tinues the discussion: Cob. punced 
and inflammatory counsels must set at naught. one party must have got some augmentation of its | Tue Oregon Question. It was not Without ng} work 
Be our rights to the territory of Oregou what they | fights; or some third power must have interfered.— | son, when the other day we called the attention ny nati 
may, It ts quite possible to put ourselves in the wrong, | But the last certainly has not happened; it must be, | our readers to the at-length-acknowledged fact Pn ipgtions & 
by resorting to certain modes of asserting them.— | therefore, either the first or second case. establishment of a government press, dependent fo ye that 
While fair and peaceful means of realizing them are; If the first, we can have no excuse for not pursu- | existence on the executive will, that we foretola” t coul 
yet unexhausted, it is both entirely wrong and un-/ ing the negotiation; and this, as we have half inti-| however repugnant the idea of a press so situated The it 
ardonably imprudent to appeal to extreme and vio- | mated, implies that it is to be left to its fair course | that the admission of the fact would be found {, sint of 
ent ones, that bespeak injustice if our opponent be| inthe hands of those who are conducting it. Con-'place the country and the interests of public free. inly not 
weak, (as in the case of Mexico,) and risk, if she be ' gress or parliament must not publicly break into it; ‘dom, in reference to presidential power, ona og ortance, 
strong, as in the case of Britain. for negotiations cannot be carried on in that way. footing. We who watch that power can now obli puntry. 
Under the rules of international intercourse which But if itis the second case, and the claim of one par- )it to speak out; and, when it has spoken, we a ill be be 
civilization has by degrees brought about, there is ty has gained some addition, apart from the negotia- } force it to stand to what ithas said. We have at aa As a | 
scarcely any case of claim and counter-ciaim where | ticn itself, then that must have happened either be- {a known responsibility, like that of ministers op the ss, we 
a nation can venture to take the violent ground that | cause we have obtained some new and important , floor of the British house of commons; who Whey Democr: 
she will not negotiate. Todo so is distinctly to an-| proofs; or because Britain has; or because we, by | pressed with questions as to what the governmens . 0. Rive 
nounce that, for other nations, all conflict of pre- | some extraneous movement have gained or attempt-| designs in any matter of serious concern, must Globe is pt 
tensions with yours must be intolerable; that you | ed to gain an advantage; or because she has done so. | come forward and let the public into their counsels yi a corre 
cannot be dealt with; that you hold out to all go-| As to the last, we have no cause of complaint, and | or show a sufficient reason why they cannot; and, j, very COD: 
vernments but the alternatives of submission or war. | have, therefore, no right to break off the treaty.—}a word give a plain and straight account of what pd prep: 
This being once announced, the rest of the world Great Britain has taken no new steps to our preju- they are about. This we had not been able to dra, a hal 
will act accordingly; no weak nation will have any | dies in Oregon—none which were not in our con- | out of the previous irregular organs of the executive mirnal ad 








tly esta 





thing todo with you; orsuch will form a general | templation when we began to treat last year. * , purposes: but now we have done it. and shall cop. 











































































Jeague against you, and, as to the strong, they will,| On the other hand, one branch of our government | tinue to do it. ssociatior 
of course, fight you on al! occasions, good or bad, | has attempted to prejudice the position of things by’ We have, in a word, by our last article on tha pe succes 
small or great; for, to compromise or concede any | the passage of a law; but it failed. And the executive + question which has spread such alarm through the truggles \ 
thing to a country acting upor that principle would | has made an indiscreet, but irregular and ineffective | moneyed and commercial interests of the couutry— Mr. He 
be impossible, and every misunderstanding would be | declaration. But neither of these is of consequence |the Oregon question—extorted from the gover. ig new € 
at once a war. enough to warrant Britain’s stopping the negotiation, | ment paper a distinct avowal that the negotiotion he state o 
So well settled is the rule that no nation can fight though both must naturally make her continue it in | with England on that matter is to proceed—muy rt. Ritchi 
while the opponent of its claims offers a fair and | a less just and yielding temper. { proceed. he princip 
equal negotiation, and so manifestly just as well as The second case only, then, remains to be exam- We congratulate the country on this assent, how- t Nashvill 
humane is that rule, that it would seem incredible | ined; and that is perfectly clear. ever tardily yielded, and however ungraciously cup. at. 
that any man who was ever eotrusted with public} We are not aware that, since last year, any new | veyed, to propositions that could neither be deme Tuomas 
questions should be ignorant enough to advise the | light has dawned upon either our claim or that of {nor evaded. We call upon the people, then, to mark pe politics 
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contrary, or blind enough not to see the inevitable | Britain, so strong as to forbid further negotiation.— | what unavoidably follows: In admitting that the go- 
consequences, if that idea were adopted which we But if, nevertheless, there be such, known to the ‘vernment is bound to go on with a sincere and am: 
heard repeatedly urged upon the floor of congress | public, it must surely be known also to the negotiators, | cable negotiation, the executive admits that no ittis 
last session by ‘‘democratic” members, thatave ought }and therefore cannot fail to expedite a quiet and , tating declarations should be made on either side; 
never lo negotiate! final settlement of the matter. Have we got stronger] that no inflammatory language of a party press, fit 

To set up such a notion is to revive, upon the most | proofs of our rights? That would be a very strange | only to kindle up popular passions adverse to a right 
gigantic scale, that old umpirage of private rights, | reason for wanting to break up the trial, instead of | and safe termination of this matter, should be en 
the wager of baltle, which never was seen except ina pressing for a verdict! Has Britain found new and couraged while it is under treaty; and, of course, 









































single era of brute and barbarous force, and at which, | decisive testimony? We fancy not: but if she has, it|that the imputations which the government press MMMMed, to take 
for its shocking absurdity’, the very children laugh in | would be most perfidious and unprincipled for us, on | hurls, in its last paragraph, at all who dare to speak, ipitol, as 
the present age of reason and of humanity. Besides, | that account, to want to stop the cause, to a fair tri- | in their function of counsel for the country, the hon- binistratio 










should it not have occurred to persons equally | al of which we have submitted ourselves, est voice of free citizens on a great public question, on, 

valiant and discreet who uphold "such a policy that, We conclude that the case should go forward to! are not merely gratuitous, but highly unbecoining — On its t 
if we adopt it towards others, they will all adopt it| its peaceful and reasonable decision; aud we hope, | What sort of an administration must that be, and ab to | 
towards us; and that, consequently, all our foreign | as 1s our public duty, that it will, in spite of all bius- | how safe its designs, that would, with such age: Se a ane 
intercourse must not only Le reduced to one of blows | terers, cis or trans-atlantic. nunciations, silence all expressions of opinion’? We i Richmor 











































alone, but,that even in this incessant and universal ame do not understand, and no man with sense pd: liner to b 
war, we could never settle any terms of peace, nor| To the foregoing, The Union, of the same evening | spect, this claim to the exclusive —, fe M which { 
the articles of a capitulation, nor an exchange of | thus responded: executive and its. organs, of all patriotism—iii deity.» 







prisoners? “THe Orecon Negotiation. The National In-| mination by authority against the citizens of . 
Certainly, by way of justifying this monstrous | telligencer of this morning might very well have | press that ventures not to be of the president's op 
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proposition, these statesmen of the progressive party | saved itself the necessity of reading its long homily | ton. Saal tie heart, Joi 
took upon themselves to assert the remarkable his-|to the administration and the people. We donot| Asto Texas, we beg leave to remind the ness B ew 
torical fact that we always lose by negotiation! That| understand that the executive of the United States | tration that when its organ ct a mn uae Richmond 
is to say, that the treaty of peace with Britain 1783, | have any intention of closing the door to any negoti- | tion on that matter, it stigmatizes that larg | 







that for the purchase of Louisiana, that of Ghent, | ation with Great Britain upon the Oregon question, | rity of the whole number of the omy ogg 
that of Florida, and all those negotiated under the | and, therefore, we might suppose that all the infe-| cratic convention who, by their ep tly 0 pe 
Jacksonian dynasty, were disgraceful and disastrous | rences which the National Intelligencer draws from | Buren, ratified opinions as to Pexas = stege 
bargains, than which war itself would have been far | the supposed ‘violent ground that the United States |site to those of the president, and entirely 
more certain and profitable! (for instance) ‘twill not negotiate’ upon such a course, | OWD. - ye’ for it apped 
We are, however, free to acknowledge that if we | leaving us the ‘allernatives of submission or war,’ and} But we must cease our homily; had of a mos 
are to have only such negotiators as many of those | all denunciations which it so gratuitously pours forth | that our article of a column and a ha be ti of th 
appointed in these latter days, the progressive demo-| upon the ‘shocking absurdity’ and the barbarous j tedious length; while the eng pene are oP 
cracy may be right, and we had better abolish the | doctrine that ‘we ought not to negotiate,’ (which |‘*Union,” of at least five times the , 
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heavy expense of our diplomatic service at once.— | the National Intelligencer attributes to some of the | noxions to no such blame. YT rene ny ae lense 
But, to return to the duty and the necessity of | republicans,) and thus we revive ‘the old umpirage where the government paper finds sartpe bc on t ta her’ 
negotiating. of private rights—the wager of baltle’-—are entirely | alter itself spinning out ae may us to litte mom thieved hs 

If, in a question of adverse pretensions, a nation|™tsplaced, _ | very same subject, it would res bles, Which 
cannot deciine the offer of a peaceful and equitable| _ ‘* Ve certainly do not understand that the negotia- | than one. the candid spii ler brilliant 
adjustment, it follows, still more strongly, that, once | tion about Oregon is at an end; or that our adminis- We had flattered ourselves a0) ate freedol Nor is i 
entered upon, she must prosecute it to the end, as| tration is determined or willing to terminate it; Or) in which our remarks were ayer A init Re youre : 
jong as the other party gives no evidence of a mere | that there is no prospect of amicably adjusting the | from any imputation of blame to t x4 ms exemptiol chmond | 
intention to delude ber. Neither can, except for | dispute; or that it must necessarily end in breaking —would have at least secured a reset were mis Yean—wi 
known and fair cause, break off the treaty: for not | Up the peace of the two great countries. _We See | from official rebuke. In this we i ial editor shoul With whose 
only will the original duty of a peaceful accommo- | 00 necessity, therefore, of analyzing the triple alter- | taken. The alacrity of the new e sm sits titivated ~ 
dation still subsist, but the parties will have bound native which the National Intelligencer is pleased to] a1 least find favor with his arene signalize hi lhave ate 
themselves by a mutual pledge, in the positive act of | make out in its elaborate article of near one column | ward, with jance 1n rest, and, rap car pass yi Vilhout dist 
setting on foot the negotiation. Ina word, neither can | and a half. We yet trust that ‘the case may go for- | zeal, will not let even the most ran thus stopPé en in the 
abandon it, unless for some serious cause afforded by | Ward to its peaceful and reasonable decision;’ and in | out tasting its point. Well, if ed the arena Whe ibute of op 
the other and prejudicing the event, or else on ac-| Spite, too, of all the unnecessary menaces of the} on the highway, and dragged in st even exchits. §Y Proud t 
count of some interruption by a third party, that af-| British ministers and all the blusterings of the Lon- crowns are to be cracked, we if and do battle #! Richmond , 
fects your rights. Of course, when they have begun | 40n journals. our riding whip for a quarter "t ous) knight 3 ™ ! fepublics 
to treat, good faith and justice binds both parties to| “{nstead of giving its gratuitous and superfluous | the new (though not very courte ‘ PMofound s— 
forbear to do any thing with the view of altering | advice to our cabinet, we should have been better | we may. bove official article, rt eno ev, 
their respective positions in the controversy, gr to-| pleased to see the National Intelligencer coming out I'he substance of the aoov eing calculated” Ved me 






wards the attainment of its object, otherwise than | with the expression of its own opinions on the ques-| ever, 18 80 gratifying to ue, eter portion of 7 

tiirough the negotiation they are conducting. tion itself. We should have been much better salis- | quiet the apprehensions 0 nideees propensities 
Ali these are principles which it would be in vain | fied to have seen the National Intelligencer vindi- | public, and quell the misc in po humor at ae 

for any one to attempt to dispute; and their applica-| cating the just claims of our own country against the | another portion, that we are ious vera i whi 

tion to this Oregon controversy seems tv us just as] assaults and arguments of British tongues and British | to quarrel much with the ungra 

strictly indisputable. pens; and we still hope to see that journal thus em-| it is couched. 
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ee ee nT Sop eae 
Texas, coun —~ sib GOVERNMENT PRESS. 
Of our own 


——, press of the United States, is pro- 


The ‘es Malte Brun, in his excellent geographi- 
punced / be the most stupendous machine that 
ss pos wielded. The extent of its ramifi- 
yy nation, of its consequent influence, hardly any 
pg tions * 5 not paid particular attention to the sub- 
tod form any thing like an adequate ideaf. 


: of the press, in a political party 

ig aaa, og iseperally recognized, is cer- 
oe t estimated at anything like its actual im- 
pialy * except by a few of the leading men of our 
oe The time is perhaps not far off, when it 
“ibe better understood. ; 
As a specimen of the operations of the party 
3s, we learn from the last U. S. Journal, that the 
mocratic Association of Washington,” of which 
} c Rives, esq., one of the Jate proprietors of the 
blobe is president, during the present canvass, ‘‘open- 
s, correspondence with the leading democrats in 
-” congressional districts in the Unlted States, 
nd prepared, printed, and distributed, three millions 
4a half of political tracts and pamphlets.” The 
wrnal adds: ‘An association of this kind perma- 
tly established and acting in concert with similar 
«ociations in the various states, will add greatly to 
he success of the democratic party, in its future 
truggles with federalism. 


Mr. Hetss, now an associate with Mr. Ritchie in 
is new editorial duties, comes from a position in 
re state of Tennessee, very similar to that which 
t, Ritchie filled in Virginia. He edited the Union, 
he principal press of the party in that state, published 
is assent, how- tNashville—and is a man of decided tact and ta- 
sraciously cun- at. 

ver be dened Tuomas Ritrcuie, esq. of whose active services in 
, then, to mark he political field no one can be unacquainted, who 
rg that the go- Mrobably contributed more than any other man in the 
cere and am nion towards elevating Mr. Poxx to the presidency— 
ts that no irri ho, in short, was universally recognised as the 
yn either side; nior field marshal of the presidential campaign, 
yarty press, fit aving aS an acknowledgment for his services and 
verse to aright lents, been summoned from his sectional charge 
should be ci MMi Richmond, where for forty odd years he has been 
nd, of course, host to the party with whom he has been associat- 
ernment presi M,o take charge of the government press at the 
» dare to speak, apitol,as the recognised organ of Mr. Polk’s ad- 


untry, the hon linistration, has consequently removed to Washing- 
public question, On, 


age erty On its being announced that Mr. Ritchie was 
jt that be, ‘ about to leave Virginia, he received an invitation 
bane Ge) fom a committee “ton behalf the republican party 
oe Be! Xichmond and its vicinity” to partake of a public 
1 sense will It loner to be given ‘in testimony of the admiration 


sweated il Melty they hold your private worth and public 


tizens or tle 
coabhant' opin To which Mr. R. returned the following reply: 
“srs. Robert G. Scott, James 44. Seddon, Daniel True- 


heart, John M. Gregory, Wm. 4. Patterson, Thomas 


B. Bigger, Robert C. Nicholas, H. 4. Washington, 
ichmond, 


ing thus egy. 
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Richmond, April 29, 1845. 

Gentlemen—On my return, last evening, from a 
ve *xcursion into the country, I had the pleasure 
aes your very kind letter of the 28th inst. 
vith hot express, l am sure, to you, the feelings 

which I am about to leave my native state.— 
Ze to her by so many ties of respect, of grati 
; an alfection—devoted to her principles, proud 
character, and cherished in her besom, I leave 
. aoe soil with a regret which no language can 
saan teil. It is some litle consolation, that I 
ve in the midst of her triumphs, after she has 
bes a political victory in behalf of her princi- 


oe is not surpassed by any achievement in 
rilliant annals, 
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ad minisiral” oho’ the poignant sorrow with which I leave 
em exempE .00d—the city in which I have lived for 41 
we er al With ‘Who has so kiudly treated me and mine, and 
ial editor®. Pio” liberal and ‘refined inhabitants, 1 have 
ps. He er hi th ‘dthe most liberal and agreable relations. 
to signet With ate of their bread, and tasted of their cup, 
eful og? . tren nt distinction of age or party—and | am happy, 
re thus sr tibate © Boment of parting, to bear this feeling 
he pent . of nee to her hospitable community. 1 
ev ail ich recognize, even in the whig party of 
iobege bed lay ipa Some of my best and kindest friends. To 


“an associates, 1 am unable to convey the 
ti ean of gratitude which 1 feel towards 
erveq *ty account. They have trusted me— 
and honored me beyond my deserts. 
ea my valued friends, the generous 
Mocraec eu have given me in the name of 
ME coyjg . 2 Cf Richmond and its vicinity. No 
Myself. ye Preciate that honor more highly than 


Pofoung 


. *Canno 
IDVitaty 


© pportunity of bidding them all farewell—but I do 
not wantthis tribute of your favor as an evidence of 
your kindness and your confidence. Besides I ain 
compelled to leave Richmond to-morrow, and it 1s 
utterly impossible for me to foresee the moment ol 
my return. Excuse me, therefore, for declining the 
honor, although I am deeply sensible of the kindness 
which would so cordially confer it. ; 
With the sincerest wishes for your own happiness, 
gentlemen, as well as for the prosperity of your 
beautiful city, I am dear sirs, your obliged and faith- 
ful friend, Tuomas Ritcnie. 





A correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot, writes: | 
“T have seen Mr. Ritchie this morning. It may be! 
said that old January begins this year with May.— | 
Mr. R. is sixty-nine years of age, of a tall, thin, | 
spare form, rather bent, good eye, long, slim face, ' 
somewhat tike A. Kendall, but much better looking, 
and of considerable neatness in his dress. In his man-| 
ner he is affable, and inclined to talkativeness; but 
this faculty, he will have to give up, after a week’s 
company with the present mum cabinet. An editor 
who exercises an influence in abstracted Virginia, 
will find himself in a strange atmosphere, when he | 
launches unfledged on a new career at Washington. 
Mr. Ritchie, as the head of the Enquirer, has been 
accustomed to dictate to his party in his state, and is 
looked up to there, as one of her big men; but he | 
will soon find that even a great man’s shadow is very 
small here. It is said that Mr. Ritchie is very fond | 
of reading the London Punch, and it is a fact that he | 
brought a large bundle of those papers with him to 
Washington. So the new organ will not be void of | 
wit.” 





THE UNION—THE GOVERNMENT PRESS. 


The negotiations, which it took considerable time | 
to effect, in relation to what is now recognized as. 
the official organ of Mr. Polk’s administration, and} 
which has resulted inthe discontinuance of the: 
Globe, heretofore published by Blair & Rives, su far | 
as a name is concerned, and the substitution of The | 
Daily Union, under the contro! of other editors, re- 
quire to be registered amongst the political events 
of the day. 


From ‘* The Globe” of April 14. 
“The Globe office and its appurtenances (in vir- | 


tue of the agreement which we annex forthe infor- | 
mation of its subscribers) passed on Saturday last | 
into the hands of Messrs. Ritchie & Heiss. The) 
Globe had its origin in the will of General Jack-' 
son, and owes tohim and Mr. Van Buren, and their’ 
political friends, the success which has attended it 
through fifteen years of conflict, closed by the late | 
triumph of the democracy, which effaced the disas- | 
ter of 1840. It has been the misfortune of the’ 
Globe, in sustaining the strong administration of. 
General Jackson, the uncompromising administra- | 
tion of Mr. Van Buren, and in opposing the abuses | 
of Mr. Tyler’s administration, to make enemies of 
some who united with the democracy in its last) 
struggle. The interest of the cause requires that) 
all who contributed tothe election of the present | 
chief magistrate should continue to give their sup-| 
port. It is the good fortune of the conductor of the 
new official organ not to have offended any portion | 
of those whose adhesion to the party is necessary to’ 
its safety and success. We have unbounded confi-| 
dence in the ability, integrity, and patriotism of the’ 
man who is now to preside over the establishment, 
and shall consider ourselves amply compensated for 
the sacrifice we are now called onto make, if our. 
anticipations of the continued union and success of 
the democracy shall be realized by the official jour-' 
nal under itsnew name and new auspices. We, 
cannot express our gratitude tothe democracy, to| 
which we owe every thing. 


JOHN C. RIVES. 
F. P. BLAIR. | 
From a publication by the fiscal editor of the Globe, | 
April 30. 

The notice in the Globe of the 14th inst. told, in| 
words which I believe have not been misunderstood | 
by any person, why Mr. Blair and myself soldit. I[) 
can now add, what could not then be said, that all | 
the principal men of the democratic party from) 
whom we have heard—and we have heard from | 
most of them—entirely approve of what we have. 
done and of our manner of doing it. General Jack- | 
son and other distinguished southwestern men ob-| 
jected at first; but “the sober second thought” in- 
duced both of them to change, and recommended | 
the sale. Genera) Jackson made up his first opin-| 
ion from letters written to him by Col. Polk and Mr, 
Blair, submitting the matter to him and asking his| 
opinion. Mr. Blair didnot see Col. Potk’s letter to} 
Gen. Jackson; but Mr. Blair showed his letter to) 








) 
ne would be more pleased with the 


}Gen. Jackson toa member of the cabinet, who, I 














understand, admitted that Mr. Blair had stated the 
case fairly. Gen. Jackson answered both on the 
4th instant. I understood that he advised Col. Polk 
to take the Globe as his organ and Mr. Blair as its 
editor. | know—for Isaw the letter—that he ad- 
vised Mr. Blair not to sell the Globe to any person. 
On the 7th instant Gen. Jackson wrote another let- 
ter to Mr. Blair informing him that he had received 
information since he wrote the letter of the 4th that, 
if the Globe could not be bought,a new paper 
would be started here, which would be the organ 
and advising Mr. Blair to sell out the Globe, to pre- 
vent the distraction and division of the democratic 
party. Mr. Blair received both of the abovemen- 
tioned letters together on the night of the 14th in- 
stant, after the Globe, announcing the sale to Mes- 
srs. Ritchie & Heiss, was put to press. General 
Jackson wrote another letter to Mr. Blair, dated the 
3th instant, stating that his health was very bad, 
and that it was probable he would not be able to 
write another letter. In this last letter he informs 


| Mr. Blair that he has left all his papers to him, and 


requests him to use them in vindicating his charac- 
ter should it be assailed, and urges him to sell the 
Globe, and save the democratic party if possible. 


I lately informed Mr. Van Buren of the reasons 
which induced me to sell the Globe, and I received 
from him by this morning’s mail a letter in reply to 
mine, which J will subjoin, though it was not in- 
tended for publicat ion. 


Tne Union, edited by Messrs. Ritchie & Heiss, 
made its appearance on the Ist of May, 1845. The 
edit ors say in their address to the public: 


“‘We cannot assume theeditorial chair that has 
been so gracefully vacated by our worthy predeces- 
sors, without paying them the tribute to which we 
think them so justly entitled. Public gratitude de- 
mands this expression at our hands. Our private 
feelings could not be satisfied without pouring them 
forth. We cannot dismiss the editors of the Globe 
to the genial shades of private life—to which they 
are about to retire—without saying, in the presence 
of the grand inquest of the nation, that they de- 
serve the verdict of their approbation. Mr. Blair 
has had a stormy seato encounter. Questions of the 
highest importance to the destinies of our country 


_have necessarily come under his supervision. He 


may have committed some errors: may have offend- 
ed some politicians; but his general course has been 
distinguished by great firmness of purpose, as well 


/as great ability in the execution of his office. We 
/are aware of the dangerous contrast to which we 
/are about to expose ourselves. 


We cannot expect 
to rival his ability, or acquire his reputation. Yet 
this, at least, we can do: we bring for our trying 
task a zeal, and industry, and a conscientious dispo- 
Sition to discharge our duties, which are, at least, 
equal tohis own. His epitaph stands recorded upon 
the monument of the Globe. Time is yet wanting 
to write to our inscription upon **The Union.” 


But how can we do justice to their manly and 
magnanimous and liberal conduct towards ourselves? 
Messrs. Blair & Rives have transferred their office 
into our hands in a manner that serves to enhance 
the merit of the act. Nomen could have acted in a 
higher style of disinterestedness than themselves. 
They have notsold the office as an establishment. They 
have charged nothing for the good will of the paper. 


They have not placed av expensive value upon the 


office, and then reduced us to the unpleasant alterna- 
tive of compelling us to come to their standard, nor 
of endangering the union and barmony of our party 
by a competition among rivals. Nothing of this 
little and selfish spirit has mingled itself im the 
whole transaction. From the first to the last act, 
we have found every thing that was disinterested 


laid manly in their conduct. ‘Give us,” they said, 
|**the present value of our materials! 


Let them be 
estimated by impartial valvers—and we are con- 
tent.” Upon this simple principle the whole mat- 
ter has been conducted; and as some idle specula- 
tion has been indulged in the newspapers, about (he 
amount of the valuation, and as we see no necessity 
for throwing a veil over any part of the transaction, 
we say at once, that the copious materials, and the 
valuable printing office in which the Globe has been 
published, are estimated at $35,000. We should not 
hesitate, with equal frankness, if it were necessary 
or proper, to unveil every scene of our relations 
with these gentlemen. But how can we better ma- 
nifest our sense of the liberality which they have 


displayed, than by quoting the words of Mr. Van 


Buren himself, in his Jetter of the 24th April, to 
Mr. Rives? 


“If anything could have added to your credit in 
the transaction, it is to be found in the jiberal spirit 
by which it was characterized. You did not higgle 
for high prices, or indulge in censures of the cun- 
duct of those whose views you were about to pro- 
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mote, as is too often the case on the part of those 
who are called upon to postpone their own for the 
supposed interests of their party; but you evinced 
throughout an earnest and obviously sincere desire to 
carry the arrengement into effect upon terms, and in 
a spirit which would be most likely to enable your 
highly esteemed successor to sustain himself in an 
undertaking confessedly not free from hazard. In 
ail this, Mr. Blair and yourself have acted in per- 
fect consistency with your past characters, and have 


|derstand the matter more thoroughly, it is proper to 
go back beyond the date of the existence of ‘the 
Globe,” in order to trace to its origin the idea of a 
government press, or government paper. 

Previous to the advent of Genera! Jackson to the 
presidency, there wasno such thing asa govern- 
ment press, in the sense in which that phrase is now 
understood. 
| Whilst Philadelphia continued to be the seat of 
| government, there being several respectable papers 





shown to all—what has long been known to me— | published in that city, and the government in its in- 


that your devotion tothe democratic cause was not | 


assumed for the occasion, but real, and of a nature 
which made you always ready to postpone your in- 
terests to that of your party, regarding the latter as 
second only tu those of your country. For all this 
you will, iu time, receive from the democracy of the 
nation the credit to which you are so well entitled.”* | 

But it is time for us to dismiss the mere personnel 
of the matter. A few words more, and we have 
done with the subject! We take the chair with a 
determination to discharge the duties to the best of 
our abilities. We were not exactly prepared to 
commence our labors this evening. We were some- 
what wearied from the arduous field of the Virginia 


fancy requiring but few official publications to be 
made, it was not of necessity that there should be 
any paper selected as the organ of ils communica- 
tion with the public. The different papers in the 
city of Philadelphia took different sides in the divi- 
sions upon the public questions; but we are not 
aware that the’ administration of WasHineTon or 
the elder Apams undertook, by means of its patron- 
age, to establish any new paper, or to endow any one 
already in existence. 

When, in the year 1799, under the operation of 
the act of congress establishing a permanent seat of 


‘government, the government was transferred to 
| Washington, where no newspaper was printed, which 





election. ‘The soldier would have desired a short 
furlough for recreation and repose. But we never, 
flinch from our duty. The Globe ceased on the | 
20th of April. There shallbe no interregnum in | 


the office; and though the editer of ‘*The Union” has | 
not been twenty four hours in thia city, and is about | 
to tread the boards of a new and more conspicuous , 
theatre, without any rehearsal of the character he is | 
about to fill, yet he throws himself at once upon the; 
generosity of his countrymen. He is unaffectedly | 


conscious of his own deficiencies; he has much to 


Jearn; he has a new and more extensive alphabet to | t 


assume; he has new characters to study, and new ly enjoyed the whole confidence of that distinguish- 


ances in the city; but he will strive to avail himself oc repuplicas, from the bagiabing to the'énd of his 


of all the lights which he can obtain, that he may | 
guide his new bark over the wide ocean that is! 


duties to perform; he has scarcely twenty acquaint- 


spread before him. 


He has, above all, to study those great foreign ae In October, 1807—more than a year before 


Jations which are particularly confided, by the theo- 
ry and the Jetter of the constitution, to the guardian- 
ship of the federal government. We shall at least 
du the best wecan. Our opponents are pleased | 
already to predict‘‘a splendid failure” in the new 
enterprise in which we have embarked. It may be 
so! ‘*Man proposes, but Providence disposes,” but 
if an unflagging zeal in the public service can in any 
degree supply the place of experience or of other 
qualifications, we shall not be altogether wanting to 
the task we have assumed. We have no mistrust on 
the score of age, of which the political critics have 
so often been kind enough to remind us. We know 
our capacity for labor, and we are prepared to meet 
any sacrifice but that of our principles. As for the 
rest, it 1s in the hands of Providence and the people. 
‘Give us an honest fame, or give us none!” 

The Nalional Inielligancer, of the 3d, gives the 


following interesting items of history in relation to| 


the public press, and of the government press. 

‘THE GOVERNMENT PRESS. ‘The newspaper here- 
tofore published in this city, eriginally by F. P. 
Blair, and more recently by Blair & Rives, made its 
appearance on Thursday oight, under the title of 
The Daily Union, with the names of Thomas Ritchie 
as editor, aud Ritchie and Heiss as proprietors and 
publishers. 

This change of ownership and of title has been 
the subjectof so much public speculation, and so 
much notoriety has been given tothe circumstances 
which have attended it, that, now the arrangement 
is completed and we have a government press estab- 
lished im all the forms, it becomes in some sort ne- 
cessary to place the documents before our readers. 
We subjoin accordingly such parts of the publica- 
tions which have been made as may serve to place 
the public in possession of all that concerns them in 
relation to the subject. 

Yo enable the younger part of our readers to un- 


was fact then comparatively a wilderness—a fancied 
city, as Moore described it, of 

‘‘Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees’’— 
Samuel Harrison Smith, our honored predecessor, 
then publisher of a weekly paper in Philadelphia by 
the title of the Universal Gazette, transferred that 


| paper to this city, and here continued its weekly 


publication; and at the same time established the 
National Intelligencer, to be issued three times a 
week. ‘T’hat paper, on the in-coming of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, became, of necessity, the organ of communica- 
ion between the executive and the people, and just- 


administration. The publisher of it did not, how- 
ever, become the exclusive printer, either for the 
execntive or for congress, the printing for both be- 
ing distributed between him and others. 

the 
close of Mr. Jefferson’s administration—one of the 
present publishers of the National Intelligencer 


/came into the employ of its then proprietor, and on 
the Ist of September, 1810, in consequence of Mr. 
‘Smith’s retirement to private life, became the pro- 
|prietor of it by purchase from that gentleman, the 
‘other member of the firm connecting himself with 


it shortly afterwards; soon after which congexion it 
| became a daily paper. 


| During the whole of the administration of Mr. 
| Madison, this paper was the nedium of communica- 
tion between the executive and the country, the pro- 
prietors receiving from that illustrious man unvary- 
ingly such evidences of kindness and friendship as 
they must ever acknowledge with most grateful re- 
membrance. But, during the whole of this term of 
time, though the paper was necessarily the recepta- 
cle of public advertisements, it had neither monopo- 
ly nor fair share of the executive printing, nor any 
thing at all to do with that of congress; many things, 
moreover, which have in later days been paid for a» 
public advertisements being then published gratui- 
tously. Much less did the executive ever under- 
take to interfere with the management or to control 
the conduct of the paper. 


On the accession of Mr. Monroe to the presiden- 
cy, in 1817, the National Intelligencer continued to 
be the meditim of publication of the laws and pub- 
lic notifications, but, no more than during the pre- 
ceding administrations, had it any share worth 
speaking of in the printing for the executive offices, 
nor did it derive any emolument froin what has since 
been considered as government patronage of the 
press. So far from being controlled by the execu- 
tive, or influenced in itscourse by considerations of 
what advantage it might derive from executive pa- 
tronage, it so happened that a serious difference 
arose between the executive and the conductors of 
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bemy such, from the outset, as ihe — 8 
approved, his administration came Rate 
cordial support; a support which hag 
sort of relation to the patronage of the 
of which they were in no sense recipients, 
On the 4th of March, 1829, came inta 
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’ howe 


INSCribe 
llowers “T 


ere, Once for all 


his banner, and on that of his fo 
victors belong the spoils!” And h 
in citing this memorable avowa! o 
ciple, let us say that we mean by oy 
rence to it no particular disparagement qe Pecyp, 
rather considering him entitled to Credit for 4. 
nesty and courage which induced him {ree| pda 
a principle which all his political J Way 
common and putin practice on all OCCasion 
regard to every thing connected with the ns | 
principle was put inlo instantaneous operation » 
seat of government on the arrival of Gen. a 
All public advertising, all printing for the ¢ ve, 
offices, &c. was directed to be transferred to 
ted States Telegraph, a journal established in thie; 
for the purpose of opposing Mr. Adams? administ 
tton, and promoting the election of Gen. Jackso 
Thus was first established, in this city, that “<a 
ly, a government press. rs 
The monopoly thus created was enjoyed b 
Telegraph for sbout two years, when, its editor a 
ing with Mr. Calhoun in his quarrel with Gonen 
Jackson, the Globe, which had previously sprung in 
existence as a fellow-laborer of the Telegraph, j 
came the recognised organ of the administratig 
The first of the subjoined notices withdraws all eg 
cealment from the fact, hitherto only guessed, 
that the Globe ‘‘HADITS OR!GIN IN THE WILL oF Ge 
Jackson,” and discloses the further fact th 
the transfer of that paper by the late proprietoy 
into other hands is not adeliberate and meditat 
purpose of their own, but ‘a sacrifice” which th 
were ‘called upon to make” to offended political poy 
er 


XeCutiy 
the Uy 


The second of these notices shows that this trar 
fer of the **Globe” tonew hands was considered 
government affair, rather than a personal transactig 
| between the individuals buying and selling. Ty 
president was consulted, and he communicated wif 
General Jackson on the subject; and it seems theol 
chieftain first advised the president “‘to take t 
Globe as his organ, and Mr. Blair as its editor;”: 
then, only three days afterwards, upon further inf 
mation, advised the proprietors ‘‘to sell out th 
Globe to prevent distraction and division in the d 
mocratic party;’’ urging them again, in a third lette 
to ‘sell out and save the democratic party.” 
The late ‘‘Globe,” therefore, as the organ of th 
government, has been victimized to a politicala 
cessity. So odious had it become to certaio “dem 
crats,” by its resisting the scheme to put down M 
Van Buren, that, to avoid the application of 
bow-string by the authors of that intrigue, it hass 
tually committed a felo de so. Departing thisli 





leading instrument in tbe prostration of Mr. V 
Buren; and thus has come into existence the “U 
ion,” as the organ of President Polk. 

With regard to the new paper, we are happy !® 
there is, at least, a paper to which we can look wil 
confidence as representing, on all public questiol 
the views of the administration. We shall nolo 
er be at a loss to know what are really the opiol0 
and intentions of the president. All these we sb 
learn through “his organ,” the newly establis 
‘“povernment paper.” In commenting upon itssia 
ments or arguments we shall, as we trust our frie 
will, deal with it impersonally; considering u 
exponent of the views of the president and ms 
cial advisers, and holding the venerable e Jitor 
other responsibility than that of a correct ye 
tion of them. Should he, indeed, ever atten 
freer flight, he has before him, in the fate on 
“Globe,” but a type of the destiny which pr 
awaits the “Union.” 
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this paper, a year or two before the expiration of 
Mr. Monroe’s term of service, which was only re- 
conciled after that distinguished and excellent pa- 
triot became a private gentleman. 


When Mr. Adams became president of the Unit- 
ed States in 1825, he caused the laws and the go- 
vernment advertisements to be published in the Na 
tional Journal and the National I[etelligencer during 
his administration. Not satisfied with the late 
course of the National Intelligencer, (he having 
been secretary of state under Mr. Monroe,) he yet 
did not feel disposed or authorized to deprive the 
public of the knowledge of public affairs to which 
they were accustomed and entitled, by confining the 
dissemination of official intelligence to a single jour- 
nal, known to be of less circulation than the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. The course of President Adams 
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ON TEXAS ANNEXATION. 
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*Alluding to this letter of Mr. Van Buren, the Na- 
tional Intelligencer says: [‘*The letter from Mr. Van 
Buren, here referred to, fully confirms the fact of 
the Globe having fallen a victim toa political neces- 
sity. ‘In laying outof view your own opinions in 
respect either to the necessity or expediency of the 
sacrifice you were called upon to make, (says Mr. 
Van Buren,) and in regulating your conduct in the 
matter allogetter by the wishes of those whom the 
democracy of the vation have placed in power, you 
acted with great propriety.’ 

It isthus established, upon the highest authority, 
repeating probably the language of the letter to 
which it is replying, that, as the ‘‘Globe” came into 
being by the wiil of Gen. Jackson, it has gone out of 
being by the will [‘‘wishes”} of President Polk.) — | 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, sy eget 
The house being in committee of the Nieatl 
having under consideration the 2 aig aa $0 
ing Texas to the United States, Mr. KEN 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: I am opposed to th 
under consideration, to each of the for We! b, dingiy,» 
which have been presented as substitutes ns es Cdifeg 
ginal resolutions, and to the original ag osati , but alg 
selves; in short, 1 am opposed to the Westion 
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igh compliment to the whigs. when 
ugnet i CIOS ens knew where to find 
» said ¢ aa question. It is true, sir; they may al- 
em OFF nd, where the forefathers of this repub- 
ways De poe on the side of enlightened liberty 

were ioe ecially, sir, may they be found asso- 
pe ea 08 road platform established by Madison 
Sea ublicean fellow laborers, maintaining to- 
robe principles, which they established un- 
he 
der his 


nedly 


idance. They do not boast the glories of 
gsive democracy, whose peculiar characteristic 
mogre 3 to be to avandon, in rapid vicissitude, every 
oem and measure it asserts. Neither the gen- 
Sn from Ohio nor his allies in this debate have 
Eso fortunate in defining their own party posi- 
pon this question of annexation, or, indeed, 
a any other which has been before the nation. 
The present session of congress, it was prophesied, 
fer the residential election was determined, would 
pe of portentous interest in reference to the 
stion of annexation. The press in many sections 
ihe country has endeavored to inculcate the opi- 
‘on that congress would have no other duty now to 
form than to register the edict of the people on 
smeasure. It has insinuated that the day of ar- 
wment was gone by,and that the day of judgment 
| come: that there was, therefore, no need of 
galing time in debate; some have even said it might 
»settied in half an hour. 
Since we have come here, sir, 1t seems to be not 
site so clear that the case was predetermined by the 
lection. An opinion has evidently gained ground 
at something is expected in the way of reasons to 
tisfy the yet unsatisfied public mind. Gentlemen 
ve been Warmly disputing on both sides as to what 
ally were the issues of 1844, and some very edify- 
y contrariety of testimony has been exhibited on 
pat point, and all will acknowledge who heard the 
cent debates on the railroad iron bill and the sub- 
gury. We have a voice from Pennsylvania on 


his subject in Governor Porter’s message, and ano- 


er from New Yorkin the message of Governor 
fright. ‘The Pennsylvania chief magistrate has 
sured us that the vote of that state could not have 
obtained for Mr. Polk but upon the conviction 
athe was the friend of the tariff of 1842. Gov. 
Nright’s message was looked for with some anxiety. 
We peculiar position of that gentleman, with refe- 
ice both the tariff and Texas, gives great signifi- 
ance to his Opinions on these points. He tells us 
lat the contest has been decided on issues “univer- 
lly recognized;” that ‘the public lives and the known 
nacknowledged principles of the leading candidates 
[the respective parties defined the grounds upon 
hich the battle was fought;” that ‘those candidates 
ee supported upon the principles and opinions 


Bich, as statesmen, Lhey had avowed and practised.”? Af- 


rsuch a declaration, we may bglieve that the mes- 
ge Would be perused with the deepest interest, to 
msomething of his interpretation of the Texas 
ue, He owed it to the people of New York and 
dthe country to be explicii on that point. But what 
we find? One short paragraph, shrouded in more 
an Delphic mystgry: 

‘lfirmly believe that a calm and statesmanlike 
use in the management of our relations with other 
Wels, based upon broad national principles, and 
persed by the rule ‘to ask nothing which is not 

Heatly right and to submit to nothing that is wrong,’ 

m Continue us in peace; or, if it lead to war, 
will be such a war as every patriotic heart in the 
mulls Will sustain and approve.” 

Ne have had bold messages from the land of ab- 
| ees this is a message from the headquarters 
, choo! naliera. The governor has studied in 
: my of a worthy old judge, of by-gone days, 

ished fr stale—a_ gentleman much more distin- 

‘ Nadi goodness of heart than forthe depth 
: oh nowledge. He had sal for many years, 
easion = upon the bench, without ever having 

“a . €Xpress an opinion. It once happened, 

‘ whiet at he held court alone, when a trial came 


enabled the counsel to amuse themselves 
. 8 €Xpense, 


' They raised various intricate ques- 
Os of law, and y q 


Af ; prayed his instruction to the jury. 
ne, eng their points on both sides for a yes 
ine a pote op the judge for his opinion. “I 
Mt importa, eerfally,” said he. ‘This is a case of 
inctly stated. or the questions have been very dis 
lity, * » they have been argued with great abi- 
counsel have laid down the law on both 
atlemen B aha precision. My direction to you, 
Btordingiy.» c Jury, is, that you find your verdict 
been edifies : omething in this manner, have we 
mate, but a ot only by the governor of the Empire 
4 Questi ite by Many on this floor, upon that vex- 
‘a hat were the democratic issues of the 

From all that I can gather on this 

Lam sure has been decided: that 
fen elected president of the United 
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States. Nothing else, as far as I can see, has been 
settled. The democracy has a charter, free as the 
wind, to continue its old privilege of alternately 
adopting and disowning, as often as it may suit its 
purposes, every doctrine of government and every 
measure of policy which the occasions of the mo- 
ment may suggest. 

This question of annexation comes very peremp- 
torily upon us at the present session, not without 
much announcement. A letter from this city, dated 
29th of December, appeared in the Richmond En- 
quirer. It was written by one inthe secret of the 
griefs which disturb the democratic sanhedrim. It 
told the story of the conclave held to reconcile dif- 
ferences: even gave the names of those to whom the 
healing of dissension was committed; prophesied fu- 
ture harmony; and then assured the public that, after 
New Year’s, we should hear thunder-—‘‘democratic 
thunder, which would make every British advocate 
tremble, from Sir Robert Peel down to Mr. Win- 
throp.” Sir, 1 am something of an amateur of con- 
vulsions, both in the physical and moral world, and 
received this announcement with something of a 
pleasant anticipation. I longed to hear the demo 
cratic thunder by which the Jupiter Tonans of the 
committee of foreign relations, and his auxiliaries, 
were to throw this whole hemisphere into commo- 
tion. Well, sir, we have had it. In the first two 
days it was well nigh spent; would have run short 
but for the philanthropy of the gentleman from 
Philadelphia, (Mr. J. R. Ingersoll,) who kindly step- 
ped forward, at a critical moment, to supply new 
combustibles for the cauldron. The devoted gen- 
tleman from Massachuseetts, (Mr. Winthrop,) who 
was close at hand, was its first victim. How he 
cowered under it we have seen: bow speedily he re- 
gained his voice, we have also witnessed; and may 
congratulate him that his gailant bearing in these 
perils is likely to win him new honors and fresh ap-~ 
plause at home. He has earned a renewed title to 
the respect and confidence of his constituents. But, 
after all, sir—to speak honestly in this matter—I 
must say I never heard better thunder—and of the 
same kind; melodramatic, in the playhouse, where 


the scene required a tempest to be brewed: sheet | 
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it ceased to look toa fugleman? Sir, things are 
greatly altered since the 27th of May. 

The intrinsic difficulties of annexation are greatly 
increased by past events. ‘The senate stands in the 
way. The great question now ts, not so much 
whether there be power in this government to ac- 
quire a foreign territory, as whether it can be ac- 
quired in spite of the treaty-making power. This is 
not the first time, sir, that a whig senate has put 
strict construction to its trumps—pressed it to its 
wit’s end to evade the constitution. But it is some- 
thing new in our history to see so much disinterested 
ingenuity in the matter, 30 much baffled and distrust- 
ful industry at work. Here is said to be a clear in- 
tellgible purpose to annex a rew state, concerning 
which it 1s considered almost absurd to doubt the 
constitutional power, and concerning which, too, itis 





loudly said the people have issued their decree. Yet 
what do we see? Contortion, conflict, almost agony 
of mind, to contrive the way. We are supplied with 
embryos and abortions from every quarter; plans to 
perpetrate this act by evasion and equivocation; in 
any way rather than by directly meeting it in the 
mode which the common sense of the nation sug- 
gests as the only one known to our constitution, if it 
can be done at all. Why all this? It is to escape 
the senate, the only constitutional crgan to approve 
and settle foreign negotiation. 

It is amusing to contemplate the dexterity and in- 
genuity wasted in this enterprise. ‘The strict con- 
struction gentlemen have been studying The Tale of 
the Tub, to acquire new skill from my Lord Peter in 
the science of interpretation. It ts the case of the 
Shoulder-Knots revived. Every body remembers 
the difficulty of that case, and the admirable strict 
constructionism by which it was surmounted. It 
explains our present embarrassments so well that L 
have sent to the library for the book, and will read 
the passage which describes the mode adopted.— 
Shoulder-knots came in fashion, and the father’s will 
was very strong in commanding his sons not to add 
to or diminish from their coats one thread, without 
express authority in that instrument. The shoulder- 
knots were clearly an addition. ‘he historian says: 

‘‘In this unhappy case they went immediately to 





iron thunder, sir; made by vibrating a tin-plate five consult their father’s will; read it over and over, but 
feet square, with a little powdered rosin, sulphur,! not a word of the shoulder-knot. What should they 


and saltpetre flashed off at intervals, by way of light- 
ning. Judging from the rapid recovery of my friend 
from Boston, we may take pleasure in the reflection 
that neither he, nor Sir Robert Peel, nor any who 
stand in the gradations between them, are likely to 
be annihilated just yet. The next steamer, perhaps, 
will give us fresh assurance on this point. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever insignificance may have 
been attached to this queston of re-annexation in its 
origin—however the country may have neglected or 
spurned it, whilst it was supposed to owe its paterni- 
ty to that accidental functionary, who has made it 
his boast that he came into power without a party. 
and of whom I[ will prophesy that he will depart 
from power without a friend—however this measure, 
sir, may have been contemned whilst under his ill- 
omened nursing, itis far otherwise now. Whoever 
may have been the author of that old annexation of 
1824, of which the gentleman from [Ilinois (Mr. 
Douglas) has spoken in terms of commendation, un- 
questionably the present acting chief magistrate was 
the foster father of re-annexation, at least. In his 


keeping it was nothing. But ever since it was fe-! 


loniously stolen from him on that fatal 27th of May 


do? What temper should they find? Obedience was 
absolutely necessary, and yet shoulder-knots appear- 
ed extremely requisite. After much thought, one 
‘of the brothers, who happened to be more book- 
learned than the other two, said he had found an ex- 
pedient. It is true, said he, there is nothing in this 
will totidem verbis, making mention of shoulder-knots; 
but 1 dare conjecture we may find them inclusive, or 
totidem syllabis. This distinction was immediately 
approved by all, and so they fell again to examine. 
But their evil star had so directed the matter that the 
first syllable was not to be found in the whole writ- 
ing. Upon which disappointment, he who found the 
former evasion took heart, and said, brothers, there 
is yet hope; for though we cannot find them totidem 
verbis, nor totidem syllabis, I dare engage we shall 
make them out tertio modo, or totidem literis. This 
discovery was also highly com uended. Upon which 
they fell once more, to the scrutiny, and picked out 
S, H, O, U, L, D, E, R, when the same planet, ene- 
my to their repose, had wonderfully contrived that 
a K was not to be found.” 

Here, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to invoke the at- 





‘tention of the house and of the country, or at least 


in Baltimore, is has become a question of great,| of all those, here and elsewhere, who have had an 


even of awful import to the people of this Union. — 


|idea—at one time a very common one, as I have 


The hopes that animate, the fears that alarm friend | heard—that congress might be spelled witha K, to 


and foe, testify every where thatevery mind 1s filled 
with this engrossing topic. Many good and valued 
citizens—thousands, tens and hundreds of thousands 
of thoughtful, earnest, and patriotic men, their 
wives and children, are looking to the proceedings of 
this house with a deep sentiment of deprecation and 
prayer of deliverance. 


However stoutly gentlemen on the other side may 
affect to bear themselves here, he must be a careless 
observer of what is passing around him who does 
not see doubt of popular censure and distrust of 
their own rashness pervading the ranks of those 
who claim here to be the friends of the measure.— 
Texas may well find reason to doubt the success of 
her fortunes when committed to such auspices. Let 
her look to it. It is quite apparent that the majority 
here would most willingly take refuge in any ab- 


stract proposition of annexation, which shall release | 


them from the responsibility of suggesting or voting 
for a definite and practical measure. ‘Ihe spectre of 
a violated constitution tracks their footsteps, and 
many are afraid to look behind. How else shall we 
account for these struggles ever to produce some 
new plan to do this deed? Why is there no agree- 
ment of action here? Does the democratic party 
hold no caucus—fall into no jojpt deliberation? Has 


note what follows. because it not only assists us in 
our present constitutional difficulties, but also settles 
the point clearly in favor of the old spelling. ‘The 
narrative continues: 

‘‘Here was a weighty difficulty! But the distin- 
guishing brother, now his hand was in, proved by a 
very good argument that K was a modern illegiti- 
inate letter, unknown to the learned ages, nor any 
where to be found in ancient manuscripts. ’Tis true, 
said he, that the word calendz hath, in quibusdam ve- 
teribus codicibus, been sometimes wrilien witha K, 
but erroneously; for in the best copies it has ever 
been spelt with a C. And kaot with a K, but that 
from henceforward he would take care it should be 
written withaC. Upon this all further difficulty 
vanished; shoulder-knots were made out clearly to be 
jure paterno,and our three gentlemen swaggered with 
as large and as flaunting ones as the best.” 

By such logic have we had this great question of 
power to change the limits, and with it the identity of 
this nation, argued and sustained upon this floor.— 
Gentlemen have produced in this house already some 
eight or ten plans for the annexation of Texas,— 
Every day brings forth a new one. How many are 
still lying in the portfolios of members | know not. 











The Globe of to-day brings a letter from Genera! 
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Jackson on this question. He has noticed this su- 
perfastation of the house of representatives—finds 
fault with this abundance, and gives a noteworthy 
hint of the necessity of despatch. It 1s his opinion 
that if we do not take care of Texas very quickly, 
she will take care of herself by refusing future of. 
fers; and then, he seems to insinuate, no way will be 
left for us but to compel her to be happy by the sword. 
This 1s rather rough wooing, and something, too, af- 
ter the manner of the ancient Roman. It is, in more 
senses than one, a threat against the Sabine. This 
crack of the whip from the Hermitage will doubt- 
less produce its effect here. Who, of the numerous 
Erogerters of these divers schemes, will take the 

int, and signalize his fealthy by being the first to 
withdraw? 

Here is, first, the plan of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, (Mr. C. J. Ingersoll)—a simple expedient to 
ratify a rejected treaty by joint resolution of con 

ress—a scheme to out-veto the veto of the senate. 

his seems, by common consent, to be regarded as 
somewhat too violent a demand upon the tender con- 
sciences of the house, and therefore we have many 
substitutes. We havea substitute by the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Weller,) which is worth studying 
as a specimen of the art of legislating for a territory 
and people beyond our jurisdiction. Then asubsti- 
tute from Kentucky, (by Mr. Tibbatts,) which I take 
to be intended as a recipe for shying a constitutional 
impediment. It is founded on the discovery that, al- 
though we cannot annex territory, yet we can annex 
a fureign state, which includes territory; thus afford- 
ing a practical ijlustration of a wise saw, which at 
the last session we were compelled tu vote upon, and 
succceded in establishing as a cardinal point of de- 
mocracy—namely, *-that congress has no power todo 
indirectly wliat it cannot dodirectly.” That, I think, 
was the very language of the resolution. Then 
comes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Douglass) 
with another plan. 
guaranty of the treaty of 1803, by which it was sti- 


pulated that the inhabitants of Louisiana should be | 


made citizens of the Union, and which, he affirms, 
itis now ourduty todo forthe people of Texas, 
notwithstanding all that has happened since. This 
plan, sir, | commend as an ingenious invention to re- 
vive one dead treaty by strangling three living ones 
—ithe treaty of 1803 against the treaties of 1819, 
1831, and 1833. 

After these, sir, we have the plan of the gentle. 
man from Alabama, (Mr. Belser,) a plain, direct 
marching up to the question, in defiance of all oppo- 


sers; a throwing down of the glove to strict con. | 


struction, its knights and squires. Of all these plans, 


if lL were an immediate annexationist—by which, [ cognition of her separate éxistence as a state, was | incident of the power 
presume, is meant one who goes for Texas by act of | not settled until 1791. Being settled in that year, she tive to carry on war. 


congress, as long as the treaty-making power refuses 
—-of all these plans, sir, ] should prefer this from 
Alabama. It is frank, manly, and tothe point. It 
seems tosay, “If it were done when it is done, it 


were well it were done quickly.” If this deed of let him recommend to Texas a short act of her le- the supreme la 
gislature ratifying and approving the constitution of | eculive power. 


usurpation is to be consummated, let it be done with 
a bold face, without equivocation, and with a broad 
breast to the issue. ‘The gentleman who proposes it 
is an ardent, unhesitating, and uncompromising friend 
of the measure. He honestly believes it is for the 
good of the country, and evidently is convinced that 
the United States and Texas are panting for the em- 
brace. His mode of bringing them together is con- 
ceived in the spirit of the ejaculation, now become 
almost classic in our language, of the impatient tra- 
gic hero, “Ye gods, annihilate but time and space, 
and make two lovers happy!” Sir, an earnest man 
is always entilled to respect: when he is earnest he 
is honest. | take pleasure in commending the sin- 
cerity of that gentieman, although he unconsciously 
contributed somewhat towards an attempt made in 
April last to procure the censure of my constituents 
upon me fora letter I had written against anuexa- 
tion. A meeting of the frieuds of annexation was 
held in the city of Baltsmore at that period, and the 
announcement of the gentleman from Alabama as 
the principal speaker for the occasion, constituted 
the attraction which brought together a large assem- 
blage. Advantage was taken of this meeting to draw 
down an unproved and unjustifiable censure upon 
me, for opinions 1 had expressed in no public or re- 
presentative character, and which | had as much 
right to entertain and express as any other citizen. 
The attempt as a most signal failure. ‘The better 
part of thuse who got up the meeting were ashamed 
of it. Sume of the officers of that evening have vo- 
luntarily tendered to me the expression of their dis- 
Satisfaction of the proceeding. | do not mean to be 
understoud that the gentleman from Alabama haa 
any agency in the suggestion or presentation of these 
resolutions. I know he had not. They came most 
unexpectedly to the meeting, as I have reason to be- 
lieve, from certain citizens of Baltimore, who were 
more umbitious to win favor atthe White House, by 


It is to fulfil what he calls the | 
right to make a separate member of the confederae , 


than they were to help the cause of annexation. [| 
do not find fault with it, but rather rejoice that it 
gave me demonstration of a fact, which, before that 
time, I could only know from conjecture—that the 
large majority of my constituents did not disapprove 
of my opinions upon the subject of Texas. 

Amongst the schemes I shall stop to notice but 
one more. It is one which derives, from the stand- 
ing of its author, a high claim to the support of at 
least his political friends, I allude to the proposition 
submitted by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Dromgoole.) There are indications of more favor to 
this scheme, perhaps, than to either of the others.— 
It is a proposition to annex Texas in the same man- 
ner as the gentleman would have us believe that 
Vermont came into the Union; that is, by an act eu- 
thorizing the state to come into the Union on a cer- 
tain day, upon its compliance with conditions, as to 
its constitution, prescribed in advance. There is to 
be no inspection of the constitution by congress be- 
fore the admission of the state. Texas is to judge 
for herself as to whether the conditions are observ- 
ed, and, complying with these, she is to be a mem- 
ber of this Union on the 4th of July next. Sir, 
believe there is not a man on this floor who sane 
consent to admit lowa or Florida, or any other state 
within our acknowledged limits, on such terms. The 
zeal for Texas outruns all discretion, and we oan 
take her upon a trust which every one would deem 
it discreet to refuse to every other portion of our 
confederacy. 

The gentleman from Virginia, in submitting his 
proposition to the house, spoke of Vermont at the 
time of her admission as a foreign territory; likened 
her to Texas, and claimed her case as a precedent. 
Sir, for one of his accurate study he is singularly in 
error. Vermont was a disputed ground between N. 
York and N. Hampshire. She wasclaimed by both. 
Rejecting both, she set up for herself, affirming her 





lasted through the whole revolution, But she was, 


/on all sides, admitted to be a part of the United co- | 


jlonies. As such, partook of the war aad bore the 
standard of freedom on some of the best battle-fields 
of the revolution. Sie fought for the colonies, and 
with them conquered. Whether as part of N. York, 
;as part of New Hampshire, or a separate state carv- 
,ed outof both and disowning both, she was always 
the loyal and active friend of independence, and won 
‘her full share of the glory and of the privilege of 
the revolution. ‘The question of her controversy 
| with New York and New Hampshire, and the re- 


_then came into the Union as the other colonies had 
come, by ratification and adoption of the constitution. 
If the gentleman from Virginia wishes really to fol- 
_low the precedent of Vermont in the case of Texas, 


tion. This bred along quarrei;a quarrel which) 


even this wretched act of homage to John Tyler, and only justified that measure UDON the. > 


gtate necessity and the acquiescence of ,. “4 of 
jcountry. Even unwilling that it should the nr 


| this basis, he asked for an amendmen; Bi Une 


stitution to meet the case. His Private He 


well his public papers, leave no room for ai ers, 
to his decided convictions upon this point '$Pute 
Supposing, sir, in opposition to Mr. Jeg, 
opinion, that there is a power in this govern erg 
acquire territory, such acquisition. from the oat 
of the case, can only be in one or the other by 
|modes—by conquest, by discovery, or by po th 
transfer. No government can enlarge its det 
any other way. main 
We have as yet no case of conquest. The val 
of title by discovery 1s one of the topics pe . 
for debate in the Oregon question; the ok pre 
delieve, which our history affords of J ease 
foundation. The title by cession and trangf, 
often had in discussion, and public opinion has 
fully and variously expressed in regard to y , 
maintaining and denying its validity. [t struck 
sir, a3 worthy of remark, that gentlemen of § 
house who are somewhat noted for their Zea lous 
fence of the power to acquire territory, made j 
|point, at the last session of congress, to expres 
‘very emphatic opinion azainst the power of this 
| vernment fo establish and hold colonies. I myself 
submitted that question to the twenty seventh, 
gress, ina report on the memorial of the Cologi 
tion Society: rather iuclined, too, as I am yet, to 
tain the power. I was opposed, however, by 
strict constructionists, and especially by the hong 
ble member from South Carolina, (Mr Rhett); 
report which he made last session on this subdjec 
Sir, if there be no power to establish and hold ¢ 
|nies, it is decisive to my mind against the righ 
‘acquisition, If we cannot provide fora foreign, 
| Session, regulate its government, settle it, civiligg 
‘protect it, open it to the ingress of our own peo 
it seems to be a fair corollary that we cannot ac 
it. The acquisition, without these powers, wou 
fruitiess. The discovery of an island, the cong 
‘of a foreign territory, or the purchase of one, we 











ibe the most nugatory of all acts, if we cannot 
ivern what we obtain. 1 should like to hear from 
friends of annexation, who have denied the powe 
‘hold colonies, some intelligible reconcilement 
these two opinions. 

Returiing, however, to my argument, I desi 
‘be noted that, if there be a power to acquire te 
‘tory deducible from our constitution, it is a po 
which is to be exercised only through the execu 


| Acquisition by conquest can alone be sustained ag 


which is given to the ex 
Discovery rests on thes 
basis; for discovery is but a species of conques 
Acquisition by cession and transfer is the rest 
| treaty. It implies negotiation between soverelgt 
agreement, ratification, and permanent obligation 
wtoeach party. This is also au 
The executive is aided and contd 


| 


the United States, and claiming admission on that | by the counsel of the senate, which two coo 


score Such a proceeding will enable him to test 
the point whether Texas and Vermont stand in the 
Same category. 


Sir, these schemes are confessions—confessions | 


of the doubt and difficulty of the constitutional 
‘question. As hypocrisy is said to be homage to vir- 
tue, so is doubt homage totruth. Gentlemen suspect 
themselves to be in the wrong, and therefore they 
‘struggle to find devices, specious evasions, which 
‘may seem atleast to be right. Now, sir, doubtful 
| powers ought not to be exercised. ‘That was once a 
| fundamenial profession, though nevera fundamental 
|practice, of modern democracy. General Jackson 
| Was somewhat famous for this precept. The powers 
| claimed now, are they not doubtful? Let these ten 
) trials to frame a plan of annex«tion at this moment 
| upon our tables, let the fifty pians that lurk in the 
brains of members here, and not yet divulged, an- 
swer. 

I propose to occupy a portion of the time of the 
committee with some remarks on this constitutional 
question. We have been invited to this argument by 
the other side, and it 1s right that we should under- 
stand each other upon a topic of so much moment to 
the country. 

In the enumeration of functions delegated to the 
federal government there is a total silence as to the 
power to acquire territory. If such a power exist, 
therefore, it is only by implication. It must be de- 
duced from some power specifically expressed in the 
constitution. Mr. Jefferson was a strict construc- 
tionist—the founder of a school which professes to 
be hostile to all implied powers, except such as are 
of clear and inevitable inference. He denied this 
power to acquire territory in most unequivocal terms; 
admitted the exercise of it, in the case of the pur- 
chase of Lou'siina, to be alogether unauthorized; 





constitute the treaty or couipact-making powe 
mean to say that the senate is united with the 

cutive in thfs function, not as a legislative body, 
as a supreme council of advice. It acts by ag 
rent rule from that which prevails in_ its legis 
proceeding, requiring two-thirds of its voles Y 
tam atreaty. {t is therefore, for the occas 
portion of the executive, not the legislature 0 

nation. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not go the a 
my friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. ade 
say that this power to acquire territory vail 
ist in our constitution. [ am, no strict er , 
ist, sir, as that phrase is understovd; any beliett 
upon these very nice distinctions. faint 
constitution was designed to be, and is, a . . 
mon sense, untechnical paper, mtent ed to the’ 
all powers that might be found neceneery 
piness and safety of the people; that © 
signed to exclude useful ey saneeeey a 
which might without violence to our 1 
ferred from its text; that it was coue® shod 
idea that some breadth of construct pres 
given to its phrase, to reach contingent, os 08 
obvious benefits to the nation; that ial 4 
merate the subdivisions of powers Bret he 62 , 
cause such enumeration would wonnee 7 
enumerated; and that it does enumen that 
somewhat indefinite phrase, unger Y ontiNg 
leave an ample verge for cases 2" The gem 
which no sagacity could foresee. . oibe 
from illinois, (Mc. Doug}ass,) tol . 
that the great distinction ag “ 
whig—or federalist, as he took sage s 
doubtless, by this emphasis, to ax f whie? 
and absurd charge of a synonyM® sold 
party has alone subsisted for year 
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tween the parties was, that the 
jetinetion er ht to sen all powers which 

i air PP and useful to the discharge of the 
Lagi ssly designated in the constitution, 
tions Treaty held the restriction to be to 
~ ng pote and proper. Sir, I will not 

} ys the balance between these phrases. — 
vf “they sound pretty much alike; and espe- 
ny} ©" erence to this Texas question. But it 
ye et some diversion to the house, if the gen- 
pt afl id favor us with a metaphysical discourse 
, what the acquisition of Texas, though 
» nvenient nor useful, was highly necessary 
ae and thus bring it within the pale of de- 
tic  sconege- The truth is, sir, even amongst 
ri t constructionists themselves, the cons itution 
a f more elastic material than many suppose. 
| Feat known a case where the democracy of 
4 uth or north found the constitution so flat a 
i way of party movement that there was 
a mode of getting over it. If totidem verbis | 
rat succeed, then tolidem syllabis was ready, and | 
corps de reserve at a pinch, totidem literis was al- 
athand. If I were asked, therefore, to define | 
was the great fundamental precept of the nev | 
geracy—and I would particularly call the atten- 
of the house to that adjective new—it is this: | 
re there is a will, there is always a way. | 





donot, as | have said, go the length of afirming 
Aithere isno power to acquire territory. Cases | 


srise, as they have arisen, in which this power 
jequisition may be valuable, necessary—impor- | 
seven to the safety of the nation. I do not, there- | 
‘make points upon it, but will adinit it may be. 
red from the grants of the constitution. 

pen, sit. [ say, if there 1s a power to acquire, | 
sisalso a power to relinguish territory. They | 
correlatives, and rest on the same argument.— | 
only grant in the constitution is, that the presi- 
“shall have power, with the advice and consent | 
the senate, to make treaties’’ This phrase is left} 
hout limitation. Linfer from it that it was in- 
dtoconfer upon the treaty-making power a, 
{to do all’that according to the usage of nations, 
dinarily done by treaties, and which is not for- | 
fen in other sections of the constitution. I re- | 
pseno other boundary ‘o this power. These 
loubtedly amongst the highest and most delicate | 
tions of government, and have a great influence | 


Gentlemen greatly mistake the authority confer- 
red upon congress by the 3d section of the 4th arti- 
cle, which empowers congress “to admit new states” 
into the Union. This is simply a power of organiza- 
tion.anc inspection. Jt has nothing to do with the 
power to obtain the territory upon which a state is 
to be erected. Neither has it any to do with the 
question whether the founders of the government 
designed to make states from foreign or domestic 
territory. These questions are presented only in the 
clauses | have already discussed. ] have shown that, 
if territory could be acquired at all, it could only be 


in the modes I have pointed ont. Obviously it was | 


never intended that treaties or compacts should be 
made with foreign governments without the consent 
of two-thirds of the states, any more than it was that 
amendments of the constitution should be valid until 
ratified by three-fourths. 

In defining the duties and powers of congress, this 
clause, in regard to new states, was indispensable, 
and perhaps in the very words employed. Congress 
should admit them—-no other power should do it. A 
treaty, therefore, could not. A treaty could procure 
land—congress alone could make one or more states 
out of it. 


The government had territory—probably contem-' 


plated the acquisition of more. It was essential in 
either case, as well tin regard to the territory it had, 
as what it might in future acquire, that some power 
should be given to admit new states. In the con- 
vention some members wished to raise the point, 
should new states be confined to the territory then in 
possession? There was a debate; and it was thought 
best to leave the power as it is—saying nothing 
about the territory; that being a question belong- 
ing to another department of government, as I have 
stated. 

I think, therefore, very evident, whatever doubts 
may exist as to the faculty to acquire territory, there 
is no doubt that congress has not that power. 


What confusion would ensue if congress had it?— | 


The executive and treaty-making power act on a sub- 
ject of acquisition. They refuse to agree to the com- 
pact. Congress goes to the same enterprise, and or- 
dains it to be done. Which 1s the law of the land? 
Both? The treaty is the supreme law when it is 
made. A treaty rejected, by this process, becomes 
also the supreme law. How can that be, consistent- 
ly with any just idea of proportion and symmetiy in 
the constitution? Whena treaty is made, the con- 


a ee 


the house of representatives that he shall have heen 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and of 
every senator to have been nine years a citizen. It 
is manifest that these conditions cannot exist amongst 
the inhabitants of a foreign state. Every citizen of 
Texas is at this momenta foreigner to the United 
States, even although he may have recently emigrat- 
ed from this country. We avow the right of expa- 
triation. Our citizens lose their citizenship when 
they change their allegiance. Tiis is one of our 
cardinal principles. Now, it is true that an act of 
congress may convert the inhabitants of Texas into 
citizens of the United States; but it cannot make 
‘them citizens of seven and nine years standing. {n 
|contemplation of Jaw there can be no persons in 
| Texas having these qualifications. They would be 
| placed under a necessity to borrow senators and re- 
| presentatives from the Union. Will gentlemen here 
‘contend that this case was contemplated by the au- 
thors of the constitution, and was left unprovided for? 
Surely no member will risk his reputation upon such 
an argument. 

| The deduction from this is, that congress cannot 
i make a new state froma foreign nation without first 
acquiring the territory of the foreign nation, and 
holding it long enough for its citizens to become en- 
‘downed with the requisites to make them a state— 
that is to say, with qualifications essential to give 
them a representation in congress. This shows con- 
| clusively, if other arguments were wanting, that the 
two powers of acquiring territory and of admitting 
(a state are separate and distinct. And, being 
once separated, l ask how is the power to acquire 
territory dependant upon or implied in the power to 
admit the state? [tis only pretended to be the necessary 
‘incident of admitting the state; but as the power of 
, acquisition is shown to be necessary some nine years 
|in advance of the admission, it separates the inci- 
‘dent too widely from its principal to allow the in- 
| ference. 

| The state of Louisiana was admitted into the Un- 
‘jon in 1812. The territory was acquired in 1803.— 
|The interval was nine years, the period essential to 
qualify her senators. The territorial isa necessary 
probationary state, and it must last at least nine 
‘years. Nonum prematur in annum is Horace’s rule 
for the preparation of a poem before it is permitted 
‘to see the light. That, sir, is no less our constitu- 
‘'tiona! rule for the incorporation of a state into the 
Union when it is carved out of a foreign territory.— 





nthe welfare of the nation. They require cau- stitution declares it to be the supreme law of the |'To my mind, the argument is altogether conclusive 
in their exercise; happily, are very seldom em-| land—that such treaty shall stand, be observed and ‘and irresistible. ; 

yed; and the circumstances with which they may | fulfilled. When, therefore, a treaty is rejected, is it; So far, Mr. Chairman, I have drawn the attention 
connected will always present grave and cogent) not equally the supreme law that such treaty shall | of the committee to the question of the acquisition 
ands upon the wisdom and patriotism of the go- | not stand, be observed and fulfilled? What other/of territory. J have freely admitted that there is 


ment. The powers relating to them, it strikes 
, Were for these reasons purposely left vague and 
inite. They belong only to great emergencies, 
which, as all history shows, strict boundaries of 
erare aot, and often cannot be, scrupulously ob- | 
td, Such was the case of the cession of Loui- 
ma. It was justified by the highest national in- 
ements—no less than the welfare and even the 
uy of the western commerce. And so, too, we 
Jestimate both the acquisitions and cessions of 
Ashburton treaty. I should be very loth, sir, to 
)* power which has been so obviously convenient 
Nw as this has been in the cases I have refer- 
Hl. [ dissent, therefore, from even the high au- 
mily of Mr. Jefferson in supposing such incidents 
never contemplated. 


So far, then, as precedent and universal acqui- 
~-, “re Of value, agree that this question of 
pe and cession of territory has been settled 
‘ my settled that the treaty-making power is suf- 
| ) comprehensive to authorize what has been 
ay Meg Louisiana treaty acquired; the Florida 
eta aga and relinguished. The Ashbur- 
‘hy cd the same thing. I agree that these 
ia 28 Of the land, and that they have become 
ents. I wish that the gentlemen who 
M their Virlue in these precedents now, could 
isl prpesanieg to the same respect for prece- 
ap Lr eneer than these relating to other 
M to re ns government; or, at least, they would 
§ for ik each, and rather commend, the whig 
eir fidelity to the constitution and its inter- 
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power, after the (reaty-making power has decided, 
shall contravene and nullify that decision? If the 
execulive and senate can reject and the legislature 
can establish one and the same thing, at one and the 
same time, what but mischief can come of it? If 
the legislature can make a treaty when the senate 
has rejected it, why may not the Jegislature, in turn, 
repeal and annul a treaty when the senate has made 
it? The powers must be coincident and coequal in 
both cases. No, sir, our ancestors are chargeable 
with no such folly. 

Suppose one of the states were to pass an act for an- 
nexing Texas—as has been sometimes recommend- 
ed? How would the case stand? The constitution 
says: ‘‘No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation.”» Would not the whole country 
cry out, here is a transcending of authority; here is 
a treaty, alliance, or confederation made by a state 
with Texas; and the act is therefore void under the 


constitution? Why void? Because the constitution | 


does not allow a state to make a treaty witha foreign 
nation. It does not forbid a state from passing a 
law to acquire territory, but it forbids foreign com- 
pacts. Why? Because that subject is provided for 
in the clause which gives the exclusive power of 
making treaties to the president and senate, and it 
was not deemed expedient to confer such a power 
on any other body. 


My conclusion from this view is, that the power 
of acquiring territory and the power of admitting 
new states are separate and distinct powers, provid- 
ed for, if at all, in totally distinct parts of the con- 
stitution, and committed to different departments of 
the government. ‘I'hat this is the true interpretation 
of the constitution 1s shown in other portions of that 
instrument. ‘The organization of the general go- 
vernment is wholly incompatible with the purpose 
of annexing a foreign nation to it, in the character 
of a state. ‘’hat state must have a capacity atonce 
to be represented in our congress. Otherwise the 
authors of the constitution must have designed tu 
present the anomaly of a state of this Union bound 
tv obey all our laws, yet having no voice m the mak 
ing of them. That cannot Ge supposed. Neverihe- 
less, the constitution requires of every member of 


}a power in this government to acquire territory, 
| when it is exercised through the proper organ. ‘I 
|have demonstrated that it does not exist in con- 
| gress. 


The next question to which I wish to invite th® 
committee is one of much grealer import. Is thera 
any power in this government to incorporate into its 
own body a foreign government? This is a very 
different question from that of acquisition. Sir, I 
deny that any such power was ever given or contem- 
plated. It is revolution whenever it 1s exercised— 
revolution in both governments. When we acquire 
territory by treaty, a real treaty is essential to it.— 
There must be parties to make the compact; they 
mt st be acting in the sphere of the authority confer- 
red upon them by their respective governments to 
make the compact; they must exist as bodies respon- 
‘sible for the fulfilment of the compact. There are 
necessary conditions to a treaty. If the parties, ac- 
cording to the organic law of their own governments, 
have no power to make the treaty, or if either of 
them do not subsist after it is made in a condition to 
be responsible for its fulfilment, it is no treaty. Let 
us not be deceived by terms. When we talk of an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States, we talk 
equally of the annexation of the United States to 
Texas. Both are sovereign nations. The object is 
to incorporate them into one nation. How is it pro- 
posed to be done? By uniting them under such jaws 
as are adapted te both. Texas contributes her so- 
vereignty to the common mass of the sovereignty of 
the United States. The United States, also, in the 
sane degree, contribute their sovereignty to the com- 
mon mass of sovereignty which is tormed by the 
union of both. In this matter of sovereignty extent 
of territory has nothing to do with the question. It 
is a mere accident that the United States are larger 
than Texas. The principle would be the same if 
Texas comprehended ali South America. It is an 
error, therefore, which deceives the public mind on 
this subject, tu speak of the proposition as one to 
aunex Hexas to this Union, or to incorporate Texas 
witu it. Poe term ts equally approprtate to eail it 
a proposition to annex tue Uniled Slates io iexas, 
or to incorporate them with that nation. It is but 
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another accident in the case that our organization 
will enable us to make this incorporation without 
any immediate change in our fundamental laws.— 
Texas might be in the same predicament; and whe- 
ther these consolidated sovereignties were to hold 
their seat of government at Washington in Texas, 
or Washington in the District of Columbia, or at 
some intermediate place more convenient than either, 
is an incident of no significance in the question.— 
The point to be determined is, can two independent 
sovereignties merge their previous separate exis- 
tence into one combined sovereignty without a revo- 
lution in the government of each? Certainly, sir, 
after Texas is annexed, her independent sovereignty 
is gone. Where is it gone? Into the new combina- 
tion with our sovereignty. Is not our condition the 
same as hers in this relation? If it is not, where is 
the difference? And if it is, is not our separate so- 
vereignty merged also in the combination? Now, | 
ask, first, where is the power in this government to 
make this new combination of sovereignties? and, se- 
cond, where is the power in the government of Texas 
to make it? 

Sir, I wish to be understood. I admit that the peo- 
ple of these two nations can incorporate themselves 
into one nalion whenever they may see fit to do so. 
They may come into general convention, or congress, 





we sould get: ground enough to predict, that if the 
annexation did not produce all the fruits expected 
from it, the politicians there will adopt the ona 
dient of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. TiB- 
batts,) and declare this treaty, or compact, or pro- 
ceeding of re-annexation, to be null and void, inas- 
much as there was no right to cede away the state: 
a procedure, Mr. Chairman, which, in my opinion, 
would have an infinitely stronger foundation in law 
than any argument I have yet heard against our own 
treaties. If J] understood the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, (Mr. Belser,) a state, as he interpreted the 
law of nations, has no right to cede away any of its 
citizens to another state but in case of extreme ne- 
cessity. If, sir, it should be his fortune to emigrate 
to Texas hereafter, may it not occur to him that the 
whole proceeding, on the part of that nation, was 
void, because there was no extreme necessity for the 
cession now contemplated? Would this not be very 
likely to occur to the statesmen of Texas hereafter, 
if, in the administration of affairs after the annexa- 
tion, it should be found that our northern industry and 
our protective system had grown unpalatable to the 
people of the new province? 

I will not enlarge this argument. It suggests much 
matter fur reflection worthy the attention of the 
country. I contend, sir, that neither Texas nor the 
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lying west of the Sabine. The language of that trend 


is: “*And the United States hereby cede 
lic majesty, and renounce forever, al] rights, cli 
and pretensions to the territories lying west ‘a » 
of that line.” as Sout 
This argument of re-annexation is foundeg 
veral assumptions. First, it is assumed that Te 
was a part of Louisiana. Now, sir, J will il 
pute that point. I believe there was much fora 
our pretensions to that extent. It is Sufficient for 3 
however, to say, that that was a question of ‘a 
rence between the United States and Spain: ang r 
the fact was in doubt. Iam even Willing to adm 
for the sake of the argument, that there was no do 
as to our claim to embrace Texas in the limi? 
Louisiana. 
Second, it is assumed that the clause in the treat 
of 1803, which I have quoted, contains an irre, 
cable and permanent guaranty to the inhabitants, 
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as did the United Colonies in 1776, and make a joint | United States have power to treat for the extinction| Texas, by which we were compelled to ad 
nation. But I deny that either of these nations can | or alteration of either government; that, after annex-| them into the Union as citizens; and that we egy 
do this under their existing constitutions. Especiai- | ation, no parties to the treaty remain who are re-| never disencumber ourselves of the Obligations ¢ 
jy do l deny that the president and senate of the | sponsible for its fulfilment; and that the whole pro-| that guaranty by any subsequent treaty; that, ther 
United States, or the present functionaries of this | ceeding is one of revolution, and not of constitutional | fore, we could not cede this territory again to 
government—executive, legislative, and judicial, all | function; that it 1s subversion and new modification ; other nation. 
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combined—can do it; or all or any of the existing 


functionaries of Texas can do it,on their side.— | 


Both here and there, the present functionaries were 
chosen to administer the government which exists; 
to preserve and protect it, and see that it performs 
its allotted duty. 
it, to surrender it, to merge it in any other govern- 
ment; abate from or add to one cubit in its stature. 
That can only be done by the people themselves, in 
the same manner in which they can suspend or su- 
persede this government orestablish another. This 
is revolution: peaceful and orderly it may be, but 
still it isrevolution. Weof the United States do not 


give the proper weight to this consideration, only | 


because we are so much the larger power, and be- 
cause we see in the process but little necessity for 
change of our fundamental laws. It therefore es- 
capes the public notice, as a subject involving the 
momentous principle [ have stated. We look upon 
it as a mere accession of territory, which we can 
soon settle, as we have settled other territory. But 
how is it with Texas? There it is a most visible 
surrender of that government, with all its parapher- 
nalia of government. Itis acapitulation. When it 


is done, no sovereignty—except such subordinate so-. 


vereignty as we allow them—remains. Independence 
is gone, wationality is gone; the Texas of San Jacin- 


has dwindled into a subsidiary province. 
actly what it would be il we conquered Texas in 
war. 
er in the present organized government of 4exas to 
justify this proceeding? Sir, if there should be a 
minority in that country who dissented from this sur- 


fully to resist it, would they not have a right to treat 


ple toa foreign nation as guilty of treason? As- 
suredly: just as much as we should have a right to 


impeach the president of the U. States for treason, if 


we found him negotiating with France or England to 
surrender this nation to them. 


It is subject to the same kind of restraints. 
poses are distinctly designated in its constitution.— 
‘That instrument does not contain the slightest word 
to justify the inference that the existing authorities 
might lawfully extinguish the government. Now, 
sir, there are gentlemen in this house who have ar: 
gued that from the structure of our government, it is 


altogether unlawful, unconstitutional, to cede away | 


any portion of our territory. Upon this ground they 
have attacked the treaty of 1819. Yet these same 
gantlemen contend that Texas, an analogous govern- 
ment, of limited and defined powers, can not only 
cede away all her territory, but even her national ex- 
istence besides. Sir, if ‘'exas be blessed, as we are- 
with strict constructionists, and abstraction- mongers, 
and resolutions-of-ninety-eight-men, some of them 


tion with but a few words. 


They were never chosen to alter’ 
‘in no case belongs to the legislature. : 
‘question of incorporating foreign governments into) 
this Union finds no warrant whatever for such a pow- 
er in the constitution. 


1787-"88-’89. 
to is gone; and what was before an existing nation, | 
It 1s ex- | 


Can gentlemen pretend that there is any pow- | 
conquest and encroachment, are likely, in the tide of 
‘time, to be engendered. 
their attachment be less? 
render, and they should gather force enough success- | 
‘to annex Texas, and which is now printed and offer- 
those who had given over their land and their peo‘ | ed as an amendment to the joint resolution reported 
by the committee on foreign affairs, comes from the 
honorable member from Illinois, (Mr. Douglass.) I 


by the commitiee than either of the other schemes 
The government of Texas is modelled after ours. | Submitted, but because it announces a principle in 
lis pur- | 


jact. 


of the existing governments. 

I dismiss my remarks upon the constitutional ques- | 
My opinion is, that the. 
power to acquire territory, if it has ever been doubt- | 
ful, is settled by well approved precedents. That) 
it can only be exercised through the executive, and | 
That the: 


That such a right is, in its: 
nature, primordial, beyond the constitution, and re-! 
volutionary; that it consequently resides only with, 
the people and depends upon universal consent.— | 
Whenever, therefore, we shall atlempt to incorporate | 


‘another nation with this, we should ask the consent | 


of all the states. If, upon such proceeding, any state | 


should dissent, we must regard it as her right to do’ 


so, without finding in it room to quarrel with her, | 
to charge her with treason, with nullification, or any | 
other state crime. Itis her privilege to come into. 


. } 
‘or to remain out of the new confederacy. . For new | 
/confederacy and new nation it would be, requiring 


{ 


new organization and new compacts. The old Un-| 
ion from that moment is dissolved, and the new Un.- 
ion substituted upon the same grounds of assent and | 
adoption which were apparent in the proceedings of | 
The friends of our beloved and glo- | 
rious old thirteen, and of their legitimate progeny, | 
will forever rally around the Union of their forefa- | 
thers. Some of them may not feel the same attach. | 
ment to the new Unions which, in this new era of) 


Who will blame them if 


One of the plans by which we are recommended 


desire to address a few remarks to this proposition— 
not because I think it more worthy to be entertained 


regard to our relations with Texas, upon which great 
stress is laid by many of the advocates of annexa- 
tion, both in this house and elsewhere; and which, 
from the confidence with which it is asserted, is en- 
titled to special comment. That gentleman’s project 
of annexation is founded upon the opinion that Tex- 
as actually belongs to the United States at this mo- 
ment by virtue of the treaty of 1803, which trans- 
ferred Louisiana to this government. It affirms that 
engagements were contracted by that treaty which 
we could not, without violation of faith, annul or 
forego by any subsequent treaty; that the cession 
of Texas, therefore, or the relinquishment of our 
claim to Texas, by the Florida treaty, wasa_ viola- 
tion of faith, and, in some sort, a void or voidable 
This is distinctively, sir, the plan of re-annexa- 


Third, it is assumed that the Florida treaty y 
only void so far as it related to the cession or rel 
quishment of our claim to Texas, but was good j 
all other points: that is to say, we could not give 
Texas, but hada right to hold fast the equiva 
which was given for Texas, namely, the territory 
Florida; for I have not heard any gentleman contey 
or assert that our right to Florida was in the | 
impaired by the failure of power to give an equi 
lent. Ihave heard no one assert that Spain, und 
the circumstances, had any right to claim the re 
nexation of Fiorida. 

In 1831 we negotiated a treaty of limits wi 
Mexico, and in 1838 a treaty of the same charael 
with Texas: in both of which treaties we stipula 
for the Sabine as our southwestern boundary. It 
assumed, in the fourth place, that both of thesetr 
ties are void. 

The whole argument is founded on the idea of 
irrevocable guaranty to the inhabitants of Texasia 
treaty of 1803. 

Sir, [ would remark that it is the ordinary pr 
sion, either expressed or implied, in every trealy 
territory, that the inhabitants of the ceded coutl 
should be incorporated with the nation to whicht 
are transferred. They necessarily become ciliz 
or subjects of the new sovereignty; and the effect 
every treaty is to stipulate for the protection,| 
rights, advantages, and immunities of the citizens 
subjects of the nation to which they are ceded. | 
is as strong a stipulation in their favor, when pr 
necessary implication, as when it Is express? 
When France ceded Louisiana to Spain, and™ 
Spain retroceded the same territory to France 
the two secret treaties which have never bee! P 
lished, this guaranty in favor of the inhabitants 
virtually incorporated into these treaties—perm 
was there in express phrase—Just as strongly 7 
in the treaty of 1803. If there be any me 
objection, then, the inhabitants of Texas -" 
claim the first guaranty in their favor, and pre 
all subsequent treaties void, with the neers 
that it is now claimed in their behalf to er 
the treaties of 1819, 1831, and 1838; so o tory 
ty of 1803 itself, on this argument, IS a nuga 
those which followed it. 


In all the treaties which are to be found in 
plomatic history of Europe, whereby ene ; 
been made, this guaranty-—as the gentlem ay 0 
friends call it—will be discovered, under ma” : 
of stipulation, both express and tp nee eight 
tlemen examine the treaties from that ol aty of 
in 1648, down to the present time; the i . 
meguen; of Utrecht; the celebrated Bar ds 
1715, for settling the barrier of the Net iy of Al 
Quadruple Alliance in 1718; the Te siiowed ig 
Cnapelle, and a score of others that !0 
to the treaty of Paris in 1763; ands th 
treaty of Paris of 30th May, 1814; 2° 
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tion. 
The treaty of 1803 contains this clause. 


IRN ACMI. OE. 


s to be 
the great staple of these treaties [0 © 
retrocessions of states, with ever ou 
of protection and incorporation 0) ©" 


might find room fora little nullification in this ex- 
tinction of national identity. Here is space fora 


banquet of abstractions; and, from what we know of 
the birthplace of some of the emigrants to Texas, | 
think we may say they have forgotten their old ha 
bits if we do not hear from them on these points.— 


Certainly, there are some grounds furnished us to | 


lead us to doubt somewhat of the security of the tille 


“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be 
incorporated into the Union of the United States, 
and admitted, as soon as possible, according to the 
principles of the federal constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities 


of citizens of the United States; and in the mean 








arly wo 
How absurd would it be, how s10g 
strike the ear of the civilized world, 0 
several states settling up rights O is ath 
founded on the principle asserted !!) before * 
the advocates of Texas! Who over 
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; ese stipulations were guaranties, so 
question creda in their effect as forever to 
| rat prevent subsequent transfers of the same 
ple and prone government by its laws and consti- 
ir, does NO yaranty quite as strong, to say the least 
siofl, aie pposed guaranty of the treaty, to protect 
ene its citizens or Subjects in possession of 
act and advantages belonging tothem? Yet [ 
wn thatevery government—even this of ours 
onset away a portion of its territory and people. 
, *y asserted here by gentlemen—the very gentle. 
Sab insist on the guaranty—that Texas may 
4 eb all her people? Has she not guarantied to 
m, citizenship and protectiou? The treaty of 1803 
aly could not give to the inhabitants of Texas 
Y alienable citizenship in the United States 
othe people of this Union possess; more inaliena- 
than that possessed by the people of the present 
bic of Texas. Yet we have seen that these 
not secure from the incident of an occasional 
vsfer, when sufficient inducement exists to recom. 
teats of 1803 was a good and valid treaty, 
tit was no better than the treaty of 1819. Much 
heen said of late to the disadvantage of this lat- 
treaty. Sir, it was a well-considered, wise, and 
table treaty tous. It has met with the almost 
versal approbation of the country. It brought us 
4 and valuable possessions: it removed from our 
fers what I may call, without meaning a disrespect 
those who formerly possessed the ceded territory, 
ishbors uncongenial to us, and who might be trou- 
cone. It wasatreaty of ample equivalents. It 
snegotiated by a most popular administration, was 
moved finally by the unanimous opinion of the 
binet, and was applauded by the country. Sir, I 
m ita matter of some importance to say, further, 


belongs to the era of re-annexation. Long knew 
nothing of it. His pretension was, that ‘‘the citizens 
of Texas had long indulged the hope that, in the ad- 
justment of the boundaries of the Spanish possessions 
in America and the territories of the United States, 
they should be included in the limits of the latter.” 
That this flattering expectation “prevented any ef. 
fectual effort to throw off the yoke of Spanish autho- 
rity, though it could not restrain some unavailing re- 
bellions against an odious tyranny.” The treaty dis- 
sipated this ‘‘allusion too fondiy cherished.” ‘They 
have seen themseires, (he adds), by a convention, to 
which they were no party, literally abandoned to the 
dominion of the crown of Spain, and left a prey, not 
only to impositions already intolerable, but to all 
those exactions which Spanish rapacity is so fertile 
in devising.*? And thereupon, to show themselves 
worthy “of the kindred republic of the American 
continent,” they resolved to be free. Very pathetic 
and very heroical! But what does it prove? First, 
that Texas was under Spanish dominion all the time; 
and second, not a wordef the guaranty. It was not 
the Spanish inhabitants who made this manifesto: it 
was General Long and his army of sixty or seventy 
men, picked up on the levee of New Orleans, and 
associated with Lafitte, Humbert, and other bu- 
caniers of the Gulf—Brethren of the Coast, as they | 
were called in Sir Henry Morgan’s time. 
Well, sir, these men were allexpelled: all, except | 
such as were eaten up by a cannibal race called tne. 





you have sunk her yet unmastered sovereignty into 
a provincial representation upon this floor. She has 
but just now inscribed her name upon the roll of na- 
tions; why should she consent to extinguish her early 
domestic fire, to kindle a paler flame upon even this 
great altar of ours? Will she not lose in power, in 
consideration, in renown, in all the means of in- 
fluence she now possesses, an hundred-fold more 
than she can ever gain from our querulous and re- 
luctant assumption of her debt, or from our unneces- 
sary and useless protection? Sir, if Il were a Texan, 
I would none of it. 

I am led to believe this desire of annexation is no 
very ardent sentiment or genuine wish of hers.— 
There is something, to my mind, derogatory in it; 
something which does not comport with her proud 
bearing when she breasted the charge of the Mexican 
and sent him “bootless home and weather-beaten 
back” beyond the Bravo. I am unwilling to hear her 
derided for growing so soon tired of her honors won 
so gallantly. She should not voluntarily expose her- 
self to the jest conveyed in the epitaph upon a new- 
born child— 


Since so early I am done for, 

I wonder what I was begun for. 
No sir; let her take this matter more to heart, and 
hold new councils upon her destiny. let her con- 
sider that she owes the world a debt of fame, which 
she must plight her own and her children’s faith to 
pay. She has begun in an outburst of enthusiasm, 


'Carrion Crow Indians. I have seen a letter published 
from Long, which stated this catastrophe. The 
truth is, Texas was without inhabitants, except ina 
‘few hamlets. General Lallemand describes it, in 
1818, as being nearly altogether uninhabited. 

' Tt cannot be pretended, Mr. Chairman, that the 
emigrants to Texas since 1819 can claim the guaranty. 
| They have gone there under another and very differ- 





titmet with the frank and cordial approbation of |ent expectation: they, sir, are the men who made 


neral Jackson. I mention this, sir, because in 
ue later days it has been found necessary to invoke 


the treaty of 1838 with us. Does not that treaty 


forestall all pretension of claim to re-annexation.— | 


spotent name of the Old Chief of the Hermitage | Does it not settle the question of guaranty beyond all 


ninst the treaty of 1819, that strength may be 


thered for this scheme of re-annexation. This | 


cavil? It leaves not an argument for it. 


_and done her work so far even better than infant 
| Rome. Let her continue to build up her republican 
| pyramid until civilization and Christianity shall ga- 
| ther their millions around its base, and a late poste- 
| rity shall delight in the sunshine that gilds its sum- 
/mit. That may be, sir, a monument worthy of free- 
'dom, which we on this side of the Sabine should 
neither envy nor fear. 

Our policy in the mean time should be to assist 
this enterprise as a friendly neighbor nation and 
| kindred people should assist—iot by absorbing or 
| extinguishing her independence, but by encouraging 
;and applauding it. Sir, we should resolve, as a 


Passing from this question, Mr. Chairman, I ask, | 


fundamental measure on our side, to secure the in- 


ler has gained a great notoriety in the country | what inducement has Texas to seek annexation with | dependence of ‘l'exas by al! the aid we can give.— 
marecent coptroversy between members of this | us? Is it that we may pay her debts, protect her from) py expostulation, entrealy, mediation with Mexico. 


se, conducted through the public press, io which | invasion, regulate her commerce? ‘The two latter of! We broke up the armistice and de 
| these she is quite able to do for herself. The first, | 


ich stress has been Jaid upon the imputed hostility 


stroyed the preli- 
minaries which were fast leading to peace between 


the Hero of New Orleans to the treaty of 1819. notyet. It may not be long, however, before she can Texas and Mexico. We owe it to both of these re- 


has himself thrown in a word to that debate. I 


kson, both before and after the final ratification, 
pressed an unqualified approbation of the treaty; 
ote letters to that effect, which are now extant.— 
we letters, sir, can be produced, and if any au- 


titic friend of General Jackson’s upon this floor | 


Ideny that his opinions were what I have describ- 
them, I take upon myself to say these letters doubt- 
will be produced. 


; there is another point touching this guaranty. To 
mM Wasit given? ‘othe inhabitants of Texas. Who 
tethey? A few Spaniards, settled around their mis- 
houses, who never were assimilated with the peo- 
ofthe United States; who never asked, who never 
“i to be incorporated with our Union; who 
ve suspected or dreamed that they were so. They, 
tat believed that Texas was no pact of Louisi- 
If they had fancied that the area of freedom 
' xpanded to their further confine, they would 
Me fled from it back to their old Spanish Mexican 
i$ with the same repugnance that an American 
"et would fly from the extension of the area of 
Potism. Such was the population who only could 
* chimed the guaranty under any view of it.— 
ie Were besides, it is true, other inhabitants, I 
pose | must call them. There were pirates, buca- 
“s, and disorderly spirits—loafers we call them 
bd comning over Texas as of old. General Long 
“ an expedition of some one or two hundred 
" reo dahgg there between the years 1812 and 
- a view to conquer it. Conquer it from 
"ihe us, if we had the title. i have seen 
in the papers of that time, that governor 
wt: Of Louisiana, had his hands full with 
| ane Pirates. They recruited in New Orleans, 
pa often broken up under the vagrant act.— 
Meradoe ong, in defiance of our laws, carried his 
% . into Texas; associated himself with the 
lly ray Lafitte; gave him a commission as 
ith big a intendant of Galveston. He it was, 
depen in banditti, who issued that declaration 
Woted j ce at Nacogdoches, which has been of- 
M far, ‘hisdebate. This was merely an impu- 


4 


ong and his myrmidons were subse- 


arce 

ent! 

| g,,rPelled and Lafitte and his pirates broken 
I Manifec vorthy of remark, however, that in 


nesta of Long’s there is not the slightest al- 


1303, “0 lain under the guaranty of the treaty 
mM 7 —- he was too shrewd to sel up such a 
buaranty is the conception of 1843, and 


|compass this as well asthe others. At all events, | 
fefore, sir, say, in very explicit terms, that Gen. |sir, she must know that it will produce great heart-} wijj, 


burning in this country to see this Union assume her | 
debts. We of Maryland think we have a better 
claim on the Union than Texas, for at least, a por- 
tion of ourdebt. We believe the government right- 
fully owes us a large sum of money, and we shall 
present our claim, | hope, before long. There will 
be sad heart-burning amongst our people if Texas is 
preferred to Maryland. So with many other states, 
lf 1 were a Texan | would not ask it. I would not 
have your annexation. I would resist it to the last 
extremity. 


Texas wants independence. She wants peace.— 
But she ought not to want annexation. It is not her 
policy, as | conceive, to sink her identity, her indi- 
viduality, in the lap of this great overshadowing re- 
public of ours. She has just started upon her career 
of national existence. She has just sprung from the 
cradle of a glorious infancy, and already won re 
nown by her prowess in battle, no less than by the 
wisdom with which she has conferred upon her peo- 
plea free constitution, carefully adapted to the pre- 
sent and future exigencies which may arise in her 
march to prosperity and power. Left to herself, 
unimpeded by any political dependence upon this 
confederacy, her destiny is to become the pre- 
dominant power of Central America. United with 
us, she becomes only what we may choose she 
shall be. Sir, she is already, what some of our 
friends seem to have lost sight of, a centre of freedom; 
and it may be, quite as appropriately as ours, her, 
task to extend the area. Freedom :s a matter of 
race, and tribe, and kindred, and its area is extended 
by the propagation of the species. Freedom will 
find her votaries inarching fast enough towards the 
Pacific, whether they sally forth from one centre or 
twenty; whether they march with the lone star or 
with fifty stars upon their banner. We need not 
concern ourselves, in this generation at least, about 
that. There is heritage enough in this hemisphere 
for some centuries yet. Let Texas guard her own 
destiny. The lone star has risen from a bloody but 
prosperous field, and now shines afar, an acknowledg- 
ed light in the firmament of nations. Give the land 
of that lone star peace, give her independence, give 
give her scope for her industry, give her repose ne- 
cessary to recruit her strength—above all, give her 
sympathy due toa free republic that. has carved her 





way to the respect of mankini|, and you confer upon 





her a greater boon than you can ever give her when 


ca 


publics to restore that relation by offices of good 
But for this quixotic president of ours I be- 
lieve peace would to day prevail upon their borders, 
and with peace independence. ‘The war between 
them is an unavailing war. It ought to be stopped. 
Even by force, Iam prepared to say, if necessary. | 
trust it will not come to that. ButI am ready to 
second any temperate expostulation of this govern- 
ment against the war, and after that, if Mexico he 
unreasonable, to go further. I believe ali Christen- 
dom will second us in this: we have a right to do it 
by the laws of nations. Sir, it is my purpose, in ac- 
cordance with these views, at the right time, to sub- 
init resolutions to this house asserting the determina- 
tion of this government to command the peace be- 
tween the belligerents, and to guaranty the perpetual 
independence of Texas against all powers on either 
continent. So far | am willing to go; no further. 
Sir, I think | know the temper and feeling of the 


|whig party on this point, and may pledge them to 


support the measure. 


Mr. Chairman, for the present { must draw toa 
close. it was my purpose to discuss some other most 
interesting questions on this Texas subject, but 
these remarks have already gone beyond the reasona- 
ble limits of a speech. I designed to say something 
on the inducements which are supposed to lead us to 
desire annexation. I wished to speak of the effect 
of this measure upon the south and upon the north, 


| holding it equally to be deprecated by both. I par- 


ticularly desired to speak of its eifects upon its 
own state of Maryland, regarding which I have 
much to say in the way of dissuasion and dislike.— 
The blow of annexation will fall with deadliest 
weight upon Maryland and Virginia. 1 wished to 
speak of it, sir, in reference to its influence upon the 
slave question, and especially to express the grief 
with which [ have seen that question, which here- 
tofore we would not “allow the winds of heaven to 
handle too roughly ,” made the prominent topic of a 
presidential canvass; worse than this, made the chief 
theme of our diplomatic correspondence abroad; still 
worse than all, made the topic of an invocation by 
the chief minister of state in this government to an 
European monarch, imploring his interference in the 
concerns of this continent: the first time, | believe, 
that an American statesman has allowed himself to 
seek alliances, where alliance is always, sooner or 
later, bought at the eapense of national honor and 
independence. Sir, | have no time for these topies, 
and must reserve them for some further occasion. 
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CHRONICLE. 


=> FOSTSCRIPT. 

Later. The N. Y. Sun had the luck to obtain a 
London paper of the 19th, containing the decision 
of the house on that day, in favor of the Maynooth 
grant. Ministers became alarmed for the fate of 
the bill, when the premier summoning all his ener- 
gies, commenced a powerful appeal to the house, 
the mere abstract of which occupies three columns 
and a half of the Morning Chronicle. 
the policy of ministers, showed the necessity of con- 
ciliating Ireland, and alluded to a probable war with 
the United States as one of the reasons why Great 
Britain should ‘‘concentrate all her energies to main- 
tain unimpaired the power and dignity of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom.” 

If war should come he desired that ‘‘Ireland should 
stand ranked with England, and the energies of a 
united people would insure a glorious triumph in a 
just cause.” 

[The premier resumed his seat about three o’clock 
in the morning, amid thunders of applause which 
Jasted several minutes. ] 

After this exciting speech, the house divided, and 
there appeared for the Maynooth grant bill, 323, 
against it 176—majority for it 147. The ministers, 
were, of course, overjoyed al the result. 
bably the first time on record, that a religious grant 
has been carried by appealing to the belligerent pro- 
pensities of the English commons. The premier has 
evidently accepted O’Connell’s offer of Ireland’s 
services to fight America for Oregon and Texas. It 





remains to be seen how the bargain will be eertrta! 


out. 


O’Connell, at a repeal meeting on the 7th, applaud- | 


ed in the highest terms the Maynooth bill—and pre- 
dicted not only the success of repeal, but that Mr. 
Peel himself would bring forward the bill to repeal 
the union. He said: ‘Sir Robert Peel was well 
aware of the favorable impression which the May- 
nooth bill would produce on the minds of the people 
of this country; and, accordingly, the evening of the 
bringing it in he set the Americans at defiance. If 
he persevered in his present line of conduct towards 


this country, Ireland would set them at defiance too: | 


He defended | 


It is pro- | 


Stocks, have not been as much depressed in this coun- 
try, by the aspect of our:foreign affairs, in proportion, as 
we see by the fullowing, that English stocks suffered in 


the flurry: 

THE Moucy Marker has felt the influence of the ru- 
mors respecting the Oregon, and what has been deemed 
the critical position of ministry respecting Maynooth. 
Last week, prices in the English stock market consider- 
ably declined, but since Monday a reaction has taken 
place, and the market is now more firm, with a fair 
‘share of buyers and sellers. The stock market, at all times 
an excellent barometer of public feeling, is extremely 
alive to flying rumors—some of them at times sufficient- 
ly absurd; and this sensitiveness has been painfully ex- 
hibited in the great mart of the capitalists—the stock 
exchange—during the last eight or ten days. The three 
per cent. stock fell at one time ? per cent., and the three 
and a quarter per cent. as much as 1} per cent. There 
has been little anes in foreign stocks, and the quotations 
are merely nominai. [ paper. 


Iron Market, acted upon by the great demand for 
new lines of railway, continues firm, and the price of 
the metal advances steadily. During the last four weeks 
| an improvement of £2 per ton has taken place. Rumor 
makes free with the names of many parties, who, taking 
‘time by the forelock,”’ in the railway excitement, bought 
| the article at a low figure, and are now realising hand- 
some fortunes, by selling at the current rates. 








. The Philadelphia banks have general- 
| ly declared a dividend of 4 per cent. for the last 6 months 
| Mechanics’ B. 3, Southwark B. 5. 


' U. S. Bang Srocx. A peremptory sale of 342 shares, 
_ (334.200) took place on the 12th ult. at the London stock | 
market, separated intoseven lots. They brought from | 


| 22 to 243. per share. 


| Banx Items. 





New YorK ciTy BANK REPORTS, for 'tst May, exhibit | 
| an increase of nearly a million and a half of specie in 
i vault since the Ist of February. They now have about | 
| seven and a quarter millions on hand. The circulation | 
‘isenlarged about $400,000; their loans enlarged about | 

half a million meantime; their deposites have increased 

nearly four millions. The following is the comparative | 
' statement giving by the Tribune: 


May. February. 

| Loans and discounts $37,991,453 $36,477,061 

| Circulation 5,818,994 5.403.547 | 
Specie 7,089.829 5 722,074 | 

_ Deposits 25,155,613 21,235,035 | 


‘To America I say, don’t dare attack England; they! Tue Bank or Sr. Cuair, at Detroit, has failed, clos- | 


are conciliating lreland; and you have three millions 


two hundred tnousand slaves among your inhabi- | 


tants.’” 


Whulst Ireland is thus conciliated, England, Scot- | 


land-—the Church of England, the Presbyterians, the 
Methodists, nearly all the dissenting sects are in 
flames at the measure, and such numbers of petitions 
as will crowd upon the lords to negative the bill, 
were never before piled upon their table. The To- 
ry papers, even the Times, denounce this movement 
of the ministry. 

Mr. Peel is a bold statesman. 
Tory party, to impoée an income tax, and take con- 
trol of the Bank of England, at one session, and 
to fly in the face of the Protestant church in favor of 
grante to Catholics at the next session, are exhibi- 
tions of daring intripidity. 


From Swirzertanp we have a few days later. | 


Moderate counsels prevail in the general Diet; con- 


ciliation and good feeling appear in the ascendant, | 


but there are apprehensions forthe future, nutwith- 
standing the apparent calm. 


Business Circtes. The Liverpool Commercial Sum- 
mary to the 19th ult. brought by the Hibernia, represents 


trade as aclive—prices remain without material change. | 
The Oregon exciterment in parliament gave a tempora- | 


ry spirit to the cotton market, and for a day. or two 
td. advance was obtained, but it languished before the 
Cambria got out, and on her arrival prices receded to 
what they were before. 

Twe American Provision Market hasimproved by 
the accounts which the Cambria brought home. Previ- 
ously the market was firm, but they led to an advance 
in the rates. Prime brands of veef have realised from 
7Us. to 75s., aud the same descriptions of pork 59s, to 60s. 
Cheese has advanced 2s. on previous ‘I'he impression 
is ceneral, that the present year will witness a greatly 
increased demand for American cheese. In American 
butter, there has been less doing, owing to the heavy 
arrival ot Duteh butter, aud other causes. The more 
detailed accounts of the American provision market, 
under the proper head, contain encouraging views of the 
future. 

The stock of American cheese on hand in London 


is equal to the whole stock of English cheese of every | 


kind. 

Tue Corn Trade is inanimate, and although the sea- 
son is backward, itis found favorable for seed sowing. 
There is an absence of all speculation, and the trade 
merely supply their temporary wants. Wheat has sus- 
tained a decline of 2d. per bushel of 70 lbs., and flour Is. 
per sack of 280|bs. In foreign wheat, as well as wheat 
under jock, there are few sales to report. ‘The accuunts 
irom the grain districts represent the appearance of 


the winter wheat to be as favorable as could be ex-| 


pected. 


As leader of the: 


ed doors, and assigned assets. ‘I'he principal stockhold- 

ers of this bank, it seems, were Messrs. Jesse Smith 
_& Sons, of Ohio, whose recent suspension embarrassed | 
the bank. Mr. Smith has for thirty years done a very | 
extensive business in Western New York and Ohio. 
and the notes of their bank were widely circulated. 


Cotnace. From 1816 to 1836, the British mint coined 
to the value of £67,000,000. Cost of coining it £420,000. 


| Corron.—New York market. Sales of the last week | 
10,300 bales, at the following prices: Inferior 43a5 cts.; | 
ordinary to good ordinary 53053, middling to good mid- | 
dling 53265; middling fair to fair 64a74; fully frir 63a73; | 
| good fair 7a8$; fine, nominal. Exports from Ist to 30th | 
April, 30,319 bales; Ist to 6th May, 10,362 bales. 
Savannah, April 26. Sales of the week 6,620 bales, 
at 43a65; at Appaluchicola, 1 901 bales, aid5$a6;at Mobile, 
10,0UU bales; at VV. Orleans, 14,400 bales, at 53a9}. 


j 


| 





Corton DoMEsTI¢es, exported from N. York from Ist to 
30th April, 3,321 packages. From Boston during the week | 
/ending 3d inst, 329 bales, of which 92 to Pernambuco; | 
| 60 to Calcutta; 20 to Laguyra, and 167 to the Sandwich 
| Islands. Total, from Bostun tor the last eleven months, 
| 55,632 bales. 
| Corron racrory. We observe in the Florence (Ala.) 
| paper a notice of a new and extensive cotton factory 
erected in that vicinity. This is the correct mode of es- 
tablishing southern independence, political and com- 
| mercial, upon a solid and lasting basis. 
| Ice TRADE. Exported from Boston during the month 
lof April, to Calcutta, 826 tons; W. Indies, 85; Nassau, 
| 60; Havana, 400; New Orleans, 1,590; Mobile, 2,342; 
Charleston 300 —iotal of the month 5,603 tons. Total 
in the last eleven months 40,755 tons. 


| 
j 
| 


Goods amounting in value to $693,456, were sold at 
auction in Cincinnati, during the past year. 
| Marcie ror EnGuanp. ‘I'wo boat loads of curled and 
' birdseye maple have been recently landed in Troy from 
| the west, to be shipped to Kagland, where this wood is 
in great request for cabinet makers. 


Sugars. Porto Rico, April 16. 
command 3$a4 cents, and wanted. 

Mantanzas, April 19. Anticipation of a short crop 
have been more thas realized. ‘This years north side 
operations compared with last, exhibit a falling off of 
30,000 hogsheads. Muscovado sugars about the same 
rauo. This neighborhood will yield about 5,000 hogs- 
heads, of which 600 are already shipped and 800 are in 
market—none sold for less than7 rs. Fair crops are an- 
ticipated from present appearances. 

Toracco ‘I'he inspections of the week at Baltimore 
exceeds 2,000 ihds., viz: 1.810 Maryland, 196 Ohio, 8 
Virginia, and) Pennsylvania. Prices remain at former 
quotations. A lot of 430 ands. from Mason county, Ky.,! 
suid this week io J. Sullivan @& Sona, at an average of 
$8.63), amounting to $33,000. 


Fine grade sugars 














Henry Cray, a few days since, met with 
proof of the estimation in which he is held by eanta 
—a few of whom having ascertained that nig nee friends 


perty was about to be swept tu pay the note Ntire 
us family connections on which h 168 Of ong 
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quietly raised the amount, $30,000, an onconer, they dota 
at the bank in which they were deposited TC NOtag ea 


intimation Mr. Clay had of the movement, wac 
ception of his cancelled obligations—ang — the te 
disclosed. How granite or marble monuments dyn 
in comparison. The movement is SUPposed * “wind 
ginated atthe Astor House, N. Y, rt, 
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was about $50,000, being a clear surplus to Mt raleed 












































































after clearing his estate of all involvement. hy wee 
AstRonomicaL. New wonders of on 

P 2 creatio 14% 
be discerned through lord Rosse’s immense tele il Ne off 
Regulus, instead of being a sphere, is ascertained t gs mini 
a disc, and, stranger still, the nebula in the belt of South ¢ 
18 a universal system—a sun, with planets moving rome sp 
it, as the earth and her fellow orbs move round 0 mr pas rece 
Ft luminary. our jitle sul 
n appearance resembling that of the tail spond 

' of the comjmmmmrtsP0? 

et of 1843, was noticed by J. Alexander, esq Site, pr 


+) at Pri CA 


on college, just before the king of the un cl al 
, joubt tr 
Mercury, the plane‘, passed over the suns di hat the 
the 8th ist., between 11 a. m. and 6 p. mu. SC ne of h 
Agmy Movements. The St. Louis Reveille of mer at 
29th ult. says: ‘‘We are informed that Colonel Keerid bo stan 
United States dragoons, will leave this place on ay y Mr. H 
of May, for Fort Leavenworth, and will proceed oa : pforced, 
as the grass will sustain the horses, with several comme 


Our re. 


nies of dragoons, to Fort Laramie, South Pass of 


Rocky Mountains. ‘I'he expedition is intended to ingammeng CONC! 
press the remote Ind:ans with proper ideas of the pow ad the o} 
of the government. We are not informed what roufmmmminue to ce 
will be selected on the return, he preser 
_ Tre Barrimore Repeat Association, which has edi L2@ Sut 
In active operation for several years, held a crow is declin 
meeting On the 7th instant, at which the president p pportun j' 
letters from Ireland, inclosing receipts for £250, reiiyfiimmission. 
by this society since their last meeting. He then hilllon missio 
beture the meeting O’Connell’s late speech in relation ferent a 
America. It was read and referred to a commits | 
which reported a spirited preamble and resolutions, ara 
nouncing O'Connell, and dissolving this associatiy The Sou 
which atier some debate. were carried,and the asgociati jemsel ves 
adjourned sine die—funds in treasury to be presented “Mtenanc 
the Hibernia society. imany mi 
dai , ; Mr. Mc] 
Steamer. The Cunard, left Boston for Liverpool mt, decle 
the Ist inst. with 57 passengers, about 30,000 letters, ii ( — 
usual quantity of newspapers, besides ten iron ehd pe of 
and fifteen bags, containing the mail from Canim! by tat 
which is now sent by Boston. auth Care 
palnst the 


Tue CHesareake axp Liperta Travinc Compantiiiion, 


On the 24th of March last, books for su)scription »@iiiy. Hol 
opened. We learn from the Marylargl Colonizagi Fry me 
Journal, that $6,000 have been taken by colore? pe r Sebel, 
in this country and by Liberians through their age e Cheves 
here. Tie balance of stock required to authorise a mmr °Peratior 
tract for building a ‘Liberia Packet,” it is believed if with § 
be taken by merchants here, under obligations to MI The who} 
at par to colured persons whenever offers are ma¢ tolina wi] 
The Maryland Colonization society guarantee pas relates to 
gers and freight the amount of $2,600 annually. count of f 
American Colonization society have made a similarg Micy—if 

’ 
antee. . re, she will 
Deatnus, during the weck at Baltimore, 63, of WHRMIRS office yn, 
15 were under one year; 18 were free colored, ! Ia The Charl 


13 died of consumpton. M, insists { 
“Man Ougt 
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Ven rh bt 


Eartnquakes, at Mexico. A. brief account of 
dreadful effects of an earthquake experienced on the 
April, at the city of Mexico, was given in our lag 
Another occurred there at 10 4.m.on the 10th / 


Uo 
. , | “the 
which lasted 40 seconds, prostrating many build BY the . 
which had escaped the previous visitation, an but highly 
ing the ruin of many that were then Injured. 326 Ny 
g y J ales HAM, Who 


ened inhabitants fled to the open fields as the 8 
sort. The “Hesperia” of the 12th states that the & 
quake of the 10th completed the destruction 0 '™ 


/ 

pola of Santa ‘Teresa, and increased the damage | n Negotj, 
to the churches of Santo Domingo and San Frm 
But for the shortness of its duration, the entire ¢'' DP Lostar 
have been laid in ruins. Mexico did not suffer® ion 
The shock was felt in a number “| — git te 

ithi ius of niles. 
within a radius of several hundred 1 eel mise 


the earthquake was experienced on the 7th, 0" 
clock, P. M., but its effects were cumparalive an 
Several churches were injured, and many piv" 
ces were greatly damaged; though none were 4 


: ry" . 2C(S 
destroyed. At Acuariliio and Toluco the ape equal dy 
shock were more considerable. At Guada ot nee Pickeng ' 
lia, and Vera Cruz, the earthquake was exper” ©“ Unions 


onthe 7th and 10:h, but on neither occasion W 
damage very serious. j 

At Montreal, Cote St. Paul, William Henry: aia 
the Canada frontier, an earthquake occurred 4 





4 o'clock, Pp. M. on the 29th ult., rather severe? APPO 
one felt there a short time since. eorge W. 
Tue Inuinvis canat Loan. By the Hibernia igh ie 
that the negouiation for a loan has been rar int ee 
money 'o complete this imporianl chaid sd alt on Al 
communica ion will be advanced as !as! able ! ] ine, 11] 
The first insial ment, 12; per cent. ie pay’ / Travis | 


Org ° 
ately comils 
36th inst. The work will be immed iale!) 


